


Gain NEW POWER ¢ 
VER PEOPLE 


Master the guarded secrets of per- 
suading others to do things YOUR way 


@ What do you want people to DO for you? 

Do you want your boss to give you a raise? Do you want others 
to LISTEN to your ideas, and ACT on them? Do you want more 
customers—larger orders? Do you want to be a social success? 
Whatever you want from life, you can GET it, if you understand 
people, and the motives that move them. 

Maxwell Droke will help you get that understanding. He writes a 
few paragraphs on a sheet of paper—and people reach for their 
pens. They clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He has mar- 
keted millions of dollars worth of merchandise entirely by mail; Meh 
has raised hundreds of thousands of dollars for trade associations 


and community chests. 


Droke KNOWS people. Knows what they will—and won't do. 
Knows how to make them WANT to do things YOUR way. You'll 
find the secrets in his new book. It tells things you NEED to know 
about your boss, your customers, your associates, your family— 
and yourself. Gives a working knowledge, a blue print of human 
nature. Get your copy right away. Learn these tested methods. 
Know the strategy to use in any situation. Tell, with predictable 
certainty, HOW people will behave and WHY. 





MAXWELL DROKE 


The man who has 


made up a 
million minds 


@ Over a period of 15 years, Maxwell 
Droke has persuaded more than a mil- 
lion persons to buy a variety of mer- 
chandise, entirely by mail, and without 
high-pressure hypnotism. This remark- 
able result has been possible because 
Droke knows people—and the 
He has been 


stenographer, salesman, newspaper re- 


motives 
that move them. a clerk, 
porter, feature writer and advertising 
counsellor. Always, he has studied the 
art of making up the other man’s mind. 
On many points he differs widely (and 
sometimes violently!) with the profes- 


sors. But—his formula works! 
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Do you know these 


Here are just a few of the practical points covered 
in this big new book about People. You'll find no 
bunk, and no theory. A Practical Persuader gives 
you a program that really works: 


What people fear—and how to make their fears 
work for you 
Why you need more enemies and how to make 
the right kind 
How to dominate the ‘“‘maybe’’ mind—the per- 
son who mever Says yes; mever Says no 
17 things people won't do (so don’t try to make 
over the human race! ) 
—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas 
—Why everybody wants to be rich, but almost no 
one wants to get rich. (Understand this dis- 
tinction and DOUBLE the effectiveness of 
your money-making arguments.) 
—How to break the shackles that keep you tied 
to a routine job 
—How to frame your questions to get “yes” 
answers 
—Why most “Personality Development’ plans are 
bunk (There's only ONE way to develop a 
better personality! ) 


Read this book and KNOW the answers 


© Why your wile take 20 much 


dont wy we make over the humen 








© 12 weys to get ACTION on 
your ideas. 
© Why v0 many" Get-Rich-Quuich’ 
schemes ail te work 
© WA FEAR vel more inserence 
then o POSITIVE epprosch? 
© How to talk money out of tight = © ‘Why ahard-heeded man is often 
weds your best prospect bor « speculative 
emerpone 
© How wo bargsin when your op- 
* © How to gain the co-operation 
eR and supper of on antagonistic as 
© How to get slong with @ growch wou 


© Why you need more enemies— 
and how to make the right kind. 

© A tented plen to lik yoursell off 
the burners Bargewm Counter 
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facts about Folks? 


How to overcome that scared feeling every time 
the boss looks in your direction 
-Why nagging can NEVER accomplish anything 
(and how to get the nagger off your neck! ) 
—The most powerful sales aid in the world (But 
scarcely one man in 50,000 knows how to 
apply it!) 
—An appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the 
desire to gain 


—What to do if you're getting alibis instead of 
orders 


—How to gain the co-operation and support of an 
antagonistic associate 


Don’t buy this book until 
you test its teachings 


So great is our faith in this book—so strong is our 
belief in your meed for it, that we want to place a 
copy in your hands, entirely without obligation 
to you. You buy the book only when you have 
satisfied yourself that it deserves a permanent place 
on your desk. Just use the handy form below. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST. . . . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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1 
letter? What argument can you use to Name wai 
land him next time? Droke Motiva- Addr 
tion Chart is a fascinating aid to Address 
action. Use it on every approach. 
You may have this Chart FREE, if City... 
you care to remit now for your copy 
of People, saving us bookkeeping ex- Occupation 
pense. If you return the book for (NAME ¢ 


refund, keep this Chart as our gift. 3 
Check 


Send me, postpaid, 


to FREE Motivation Chart. 


DROKE, Publisher, Dept. K-9 


P. O. BOX 611, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


for 10 days’ examination, a copy of 
oke’s new book, Peopie—Hou yet Them to D 
Want Them to Do. Within this time, I will either 
ok for credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


)F FIRM CONNECTED WITH) 


here if you are attaching remittance, entitling you 
Money-back Guarantee, of course. 
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Below: Buckley, 


Washington 






Right Troy, Kansas 


ALLOWEEN tradition has proven false. It does 

not signify a holiday of destruction when young 
and old alike enter into the fun. Kiwanians have 
attracted children out of dark alleys into the open 
streets where they parade in costumes and compete 
for prizes. 


Circle and above, left to right: Clermont, Florida. Right: 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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**The vote turnout shows the lower level to have a higher proportion of better citizens, at least so far as awareness of civic duty is concerned.”’ 


Is the Job Well Done? 


By ALDEN C. WAITE 


Member, Public Affairs Committee and Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, Los Angeles 


OR the better part of a generation, Kiwanis and the Kiwanis club. The blanks required no name, nor did they 


whole service club movement has spread and grown 

to a point where it is one of the most significant 

aspects of civic improvement in the United States 
and other nations today. 

This improvement has come about because of the real- 
ization that the service club has a job, a fundamental job 
of building good citizens of its members. Every activity, 
every effort toward community betterment, every program 
of each committee, has that fundamental, although some- 
times unspoken, end in view—the making of better citizens 
out of the members themselves, and through them the 
public at large. 

Is the job well done? There is ample evidence that 
résults have been considerable, and other evidence that re- 
sults are still short of what is possible to accomplish. 
David Lawrence, in a Saturday Evening Post article a few 
years ago, remarked upon the definite rise in business 
standards in the United States through the past twenty 
years, and attributed a large part of the cause to the service 
clubs, mentioning Kiwanis by name. Yet voting figures 
at every election, compared to registration figures, and the 
latter in turn compared to the adult 
population, indicate that there is 


inquire about party affiliation or the character of the vote. 
Are you a registered voter? Did you vote at the 1938 
primaries? The 1938 general election? At your last local 
election? Since no name was required, or how the indi- 
viduals voted, it is safe to assume that the answers closely 
indicated the status of the average members in regard 
to this primary civic duty. 

Results were gratifying in one way—they indicated a 
higher proportion of voters than the general population 
of the suburban area in which the clubs are located. 
Slightly more than ninety per cent were registered voters, 
and seventy-two per cent of the membership voted at all 
elections. This same seventy-two per cent constituted 
slightly less than eighty per cent of the registered group. 
Since eighty per cent of registration is a heavy vote in the 
area on an election of general interest, and is never reached 
in less important elections, it is obvious that service clubs 
are getting results in their cive activities. It is equally 
obvious that there is still room for improvement. 

Another part of the same job of the service club is the 
leadership training of its members to fit them as leaders 

and examples to their neighbors and 
friends in civic responsibility. While 





something yet to be accomplished. 
The writer recently asked mem- 
bers of the service clubs of a suburb 
of one of America’s large cities to 
fill out a questionnaire on voting, as 
part of a program of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee 


of that particular 


@ Editorial executive of Southern Cali- 
fornia Associated Newspapers makes 
valuable survey and uncovers some 
startling facts in connection with vot- 
ing. The "crack-pot’' can win only 


“when informed citizen fails to vote. 


it is impossible to gain any definite 
figures on this aspect of club ob- 
jectives, an indication is_ possible 
because of the business and profes- 
sional activities of those who make 
up the bulk of membership, and the 
economic level they make possible. It 
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is safe to assume that the average 
service club member enjoys a better 
than average income; and since resi- 
dential districts are determined by in- 
come level, that he will live in certain 
areas and influence friends and neigh- 
bors there. 

For just such a test, approximately 
eight square miles of an American city 
with over 1,000,000 population was 
studied following the last general elec- 


tion. The particular area was chosen 
because it contains two distinct resi- 
dential districts of marked economic 


levels, One is made up of homes and 
apartments of better than average cost 
and rental value, very close to the 
level of the average service club mem- 
Adjacent to this district is a 
community once an incorporated city 
in its own right but merged with the 
larger city some years ago, which is 
definitely lower in income level and 
has a large proportion of relief cases. 
The total population of both is some- 
what more than 40,009 people and each 
area has its own shopping center, the 
two accounting for almost ten million 
dollars in retail business annually, ac- 
cording to business association surveys 
in the These business sections 


bers. 


area, 
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support five active service clubs, two 
of them drawing their membership 
from both districts. 

Last general election was not, of 
course, a presidential election, but it 
was an important election from both 
local and national points of view. In 
the poorer district, eighty-six per cent 
of the registration turned out to vote, 
and in the better than average district, 
only sixty per cent of the registration 
bothered to use their franchise. The 
check was made by precincts. From 
the service club point of view this is 
a discouraging condition, and one 
which the writer feels is general 
throughout the country. The discour- 
agement does not come from a smug 
assumption that the higher economic 
levels are made up of better citizens 
than the lower, far from it; the vote 
turnout shows the lower level to have 
a higher proportion of better citizens, 
at least so far as awareness of civic 
duty is concerned. 

Many people in business and the pro- 
fessions have not been overly pleased 
with some of the politicians who have 
been winning elections in recent years, 
particularly with the more wild-eyed 
type; but to some extent the politician 
is not to be blamed for what he is. He is 
a product of the ballot box, and his out- 
look is wholly conditioned by the vote 
that puts him in office. He dares go 
only as far as that proportion of his 
constituency which votes will allow 
him to. Without an even representa- 
tion at the polls of all parts of the 
population, the politician who wins can 
be expected to be true to only the 
voting part. 

The plain fact is that the part of the 
population best equipped for sound 
judgment by reason of time and means 
to get information, and general educa- 
tional background, has not been doing 
its duty as it should in this matter of 
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voting. That is an unhealthy condi- 
tion, not only because of the loss of 
informed votes, but because the results 
of elections are not truly representa- 
tive on a proportional basis. This con- 
dition presents a problem to the service 
club, but it is a problem capable of 
solution as shown by some other types 
of organization. 

The task of getting out the vote, or 
teaching a sense of civic duty, is one 
that has been done and done well when 
properly handled. The relatively poor 
showing of the higher income levels, a 
group largely influenced by the service 
club, is due to the high turnout of other 
groups as well as to its own deficiencies. 
Some organizations have done a re- 
markable job of teaching their mem- 
bers to vote. The Townsend Clubs, 
the “Ham and Egg” pension organiza- 
tion of California, and similar organ- 
izations all over the nation have not 
failed in the task of making the polls 
familiar to their members. While they 
represent minorities of the general 
population, in many areas they have 
come alarmingly close to being ma- 
jorities of the voting public. 

Another organization which has had 
amazing results in turning out its 
members and friends on election day 
is the Workers’ Alliance, an organiza- 
tion of relief recipients. This group 
has in common with the service club 
the fact that voting represents only a 
part of its activities, but it leaves noth- 
ing undone to insure its doing a good 
job! If the service clubs and other 
civic organizations of similar member- 
ship were doing half as good a job, the 
ever present fear of the political crack- 
pot would be needless. The crackpot 
can win only when the informed citizen 
fails to vote. 

Is the job well done? Yes, it is well 
done, but not well enough. There is 
room for much improvement in mak- 
ing better citizens of our service club 
members and their associates. 


“The plain fact is that the part of the population best equipped 
for sound judgment has not been doing its duty as it should. 
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After Parole—What? 
Society Must Answer 


can be summed up in a single 

sentence—95% of all persons com- 
mitted to prison are ultimately dis- 
charged. In 95 out of every 100 cases 
—in other words, in practically all 
cases—we face final release and the 
problem of getting the convict back 
into circulation with the minimum of 
danger to society. Yet for 100 years 
all of the attention of prison reformers 
has been concentrated on what consti- 
tutes the proper handling of offenders 
during confinement—an important and 
valuable study, of course, and one we 
are still far from handling intelligently. 
But we have almost wholly neglected 
until very recently the circumstances 
under which their release was to take 
place. 

The small amount of good that his 
incarceration may possibly have done 
the offender will be permanently lost 
or, perhaps, permanently gained for 
him and for society in the first months 
of his return to freedom. That is the 
critical time, as it is the time of adjust- 
ment and of getting back into a place 
in the community. While the readers 
of this magazine have had no first-hand 
experience with the difficulty of get- 
ting again used to a life of freedom 
after a prison sentence, a good many 
were probably in the army during the 
World War, and, if so, they will still 
remember the difficulty of mental ad- 
justment at the time that they were 
demobilized—the strangeness of free- 
dom to decide for themselves where to 
go and what to do. If such a feeling 
could be created in one to two years in 
the army, with its comparatively great 
freedom, it is easy to imagine the diffi- 
culty of adjustment for one who, for 
many years perhaps, has been allowed 
the exercise of no choice at all in any- 
thing. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the social stake in the first months of 
freedom may very well be greater than 
in all the years of incarceration. Hence 
our short-sightedness in concentrating 
all of our attention and intelligence, 
until very recently, solely on the prob- 
lem of incarceration. This short-sight- 
edness is easily explained. Any prob- 
lem causing a strong emotional re- 
action is going to be handled accord- 
ing to that emotional reaction, rather 
than according to reason and intelli- 
gence. There is probably not a single 


Tem social background of parole 


@ Transition to freedom should 
be gradual. Social stake in first 
months greater than all years of 
incarceration says student of 
post-parole conditions. 


“The sudden cold plunge into the outer world, 
with a new suit, ten dollars, and no place to go.’’ 
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By E. W. PUTTKAMMER 


Professor of Law, University of Chicago 


subject in which emotional reaction is 
stronger and speedier than in the field 
of crime. Joined to that, and part of 
it, is the fact that every man believes 
himself fully qualified as an expert 
in all matters concerning the handling 
of criminal offenders. The wonder is 
not so much that we have been so slow 
in realizing the importance of release 
as that we have finally got around now 
to having a glimmering of it. 

One of the most obvious steps to 
take is to make the transition to free- 
dom a more gradual one. Instead of 
the sudden cold plunge into the outer 
world, with a new suit, ten dollars, 
and no place to go, the transition 
should be accomplished by degrees 
with the creation of pre-release 
prisons, where prisoners due for early 
discharge would be sent. In these in- 
stitutions more and more privileges 
should be conferred, winding up the 
last weeks before discharge in full 
freedom of movement between the end 
of the work day and whatever hour 
was set as curfew. This way of prepa- 
ration for release is in wide use in 
England. There is no reason why it 
should not be in universal use here. 

That is for the future, of course, 
and of more immediate importance is 
parole. Under this single term we 
really combine two separate but closely 
allied ideas—the indeterminate sen- 
tence and supervision after release. 
The indeterminate sentence is a recog- 
nition by society that the sole purpose 
of punishment is to protect society. 
It is a recognition that ideally the of- 
fender should be released from im- 
prisonment the moment that he is a 
safe person to have at large but not a 
moment sooner. It will be a long time, 
if ever, before we can definitely know 
this in any given case by any study, 
however careful, the prisoner’s history 
and background and of his present be- 
havior. Our judgment of his fitness 
for freedom must perforce be only a 
provisional one, confirmed or dis- 
proved by our observations of him 
after he is again at liberty. In other 
words, supervision after release is 
necessarily a corollary of the indeter- 
minate sentence. Without the former, 
the indeterminate sentence is merely a 
meaningless thing. 

The goal of social protection uses 
supervision after release not only in 

(Turn to page 636) 
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@ This is almost an article con- 

cerning ‘‘over-privileged” chil- 

dren and the author offers an 

interesting explanation of how 

problems are taken care of and 
corrected 


ARENTS of difficult or problem 
Pp children’ can get valuable pointers 

on how to manage them from the 
Southard School in Topeka, Kansas, an 
experiment unique in American educa- 
tion. This private, non-profit 
research institution is devoted 
to straightening out the mental 
and emotional kinks which make 
children lie, steal, lose their 
tempers or otherwise seriously 
misbehave. 

Southard accepts only cases 
which offer a chance of success- 
ful solution according to its 
methods. Each child is looked 
upon as an individual problem, 
but Southard has one basic 
idea: the child must be made to 
feel that he is among friends, 
and can count on affection, 
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A Repair Shop 


For Problem Children 


sympathy and sincere understanding. 
Affiliated with the nearby Menninger 
Clinic, one of the best known psychia- 
tric clinic in the country, Southard is a 
year round boarding school for children 
from three to sixteen, who though nor- 
mally intelligent are headaches at 
home or in regular schools. 
Here difficult cases are studied 
and treated by teachers who do 
not recognize such a thing as an 
innately ‘“‘bad” boy or girl, 
know that every behavior prob- 
lem has a cause, and believe 
punishment to be no more a 
remedy for an emotional ail- 
ment than for a physical one. 
Southard’s pupils are expect- 
ed to take ordinary school sub- 
jects in their stride. Its educa- 


tional methods are on the pro- 
gressive plan, with projects and 
“learning by doing.” Each child 



















is advanced in each subject ac- 
cording to his capacity, and not 
kept uniformly in the same 
grade. But, Southard has a con- 
ception of the psychology of 
learning different from most 
schools, which assume that the 
child is hungry for facts and 
will seize them if they are in- 
terestingly presented. The 
teaching staff believes that the 
child accepts knowledge as the 
lesser of two evils: he wishes to 
please his teacher and be liked 


Sy 


By FRED C. KELLY 


by her, and he knows she will be disap- 
pointed in him if he doesn’t learn his 
lessons. It is doubtful, say the South- 


ard psychiatrists, if a child learns much 
unless there is a genuinely sympathetic 
feeling between him and his teacher. 
lays 


The school less stress on high 
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intellectual feats 


for 
than on getting along with oth- 
ers, for this proper adjustment 
is considered the most impor- 
tant thing the child can hope to 


marks 


learn. The Southard remedy 
for these maladjusted children 
is psychiatric science, plus a 
kind of calm, detached common 
sense which most parents would 
not dare to apply unless they 
could see how well it works. 

I saw it work. A boy, in a 
fit of anger, picked up a vase 
and threatened to throw it 

through a window. Most parents—and 
most teachers—would have grabbed 
him, taken the vase away, and bawled 
him out. But the two teachers present 
didn’t even seem annoyed. One of 
them said quietly: “Go ahead, if you 
want to pay for it.” 

“How could I pay for it?” asked the 
boy defiantly. 

“By not going swimming for a few 
afternoons,” was the reply. ““You know 
it costs something to swim over in the 
park.” 

The 


boy calmed down. He had 
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learned something about responsibility 
for one’s acts. Even if he had broken 
the window, paddling him would have 
been ineffective, because the penalty 
would have had no relation to restoring 
the damage. 

Another boy kicked a hole in a 
screen door. No one either scolded him 
or called a repairman. But the flies be- 
came troublesome, and other children 
reproached the boy. He agreed to fix 
the screen himself—but first he had to 
go to the carpenter shop and learn how. 

A little girl with shockingly dirty 
hands was bringing a piece of cake to 
a teacher, but dropped it on the floor. 
The teacher ate the cake, germs and 
all, thanked the girl but did not men- 
tion the dirt. Why? Because this 
child’s chief fault had been calling at- 
tention to herself by annoying others. 
Her offer of the cake was her first con- 
siderate act since coming to the school: 
it showed she had just found out that 
one can gain attention by being friend- 
ly even better than by being a nui- 
sance. In her case praise, not blame 


for anything, was the proper treat- 
ment. 

Sometimes it is necessary to encour- 
age a child to be natural even at the 



















expense of good manners, as in the 
case of the daughter of a socially ambi- 
tious mother, who had drilled her to 
behave affectedly. Because of this 
training, the girl’s whole life had been 
a lie, and she was an incorrigible fibber. 
For everything her comment was “how 
charming,” or “how simply marvel- 
ous.” After a few weeks at Southard, 
she found she could be bluntly frank 
without being scolded. Her lying and 
affectation disappeared. When one day 
she suddenly said, “I hate this school,” 
her teachers were proud of her. 

I saw a small girl get smiles of ap- 


proval from her teachers because she » 


slapped a boy who had been tormenting 
her. She had been painfully timid, and 
this sign of her self-assertion was like 
the first crocus of spring. Few parents 
would have had the sense to applaud 
her. One advantage teachers have over 
parents in dealing with children is that 
they have no emotional reason to re- 


sent actions which reflect on parental 
discipline. 

A boy had distressed his parents by 
repeated petty thefts. The clue to the 
underlying cause was the fact that he 
always spent the stolen money on gifts 
to other boys. Evidently he felt a des- 
perate need to buy friendships, because 
he was starving for affection at home. 
By digging patiently for the root of the 
trouble, Southard psychiatrists found 
a home situation responsible for what 
many people would call a “criminal” 
trait. 

Though unaware of it, pupils are 
under treatment even at play. A boy 
had been so destructive at home that 
he was unmanageable. At school, he 
was set to work breaking up wooden 
boxes for the carpenter shop. This pro- 
vided the outlet he needed. Another 
child, given to tearing pages from 
books, was switched to cutting out pic- 
tures from newspapers. In each case 
destructive impulses, instead of being 
harshly curbed, were deftly turned into 
a useful channel. 

Few schools would tolerate, or be 
able to help, one cheerful young mad- 
man who kept shooting imaginary vic- 
tims all day long with a cap pistol. But 
at Southard he was encouraged, 
because it was a harmless way 
to work off his really serious 
hidden hates. Jealous of a 
younger brother who received 
most of his mother’s affection, 
his resentment at the world 
took the form of killing fancied 
enemies. In time, this steam will 
all blow off, and he will become 
normal. 

It is a mistake to repress too 
severely the perfectly natural 
passion children seem to have 
for mud and dirt. At Southard, 
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children warped by being kept prissily 
clean at home are straightened out in 
the sandpile, or by working in wet clay, 
or by finger painting. 

Southard doesn’t believe in punish- 
ment, because other means are more 
effective. A girl ran away from the 
school and was gone 24 hours. After 
her return, one of the teachers said to 
her: “You gave us a lot of worry, be- 
cause we are all so fond of you. Now 
you must do something nice to make 
up for it. For a long time you’ve been 
careless about your hair. Oughtn’t you 
to keep it neatly combed now, just to 
please us?” The girl readily agreed. 
Instead of being made resentful by 
punishment, she had the satisfaction of 
voluntarily doing a good deed. 

The same principle governs the chil- 
dren’s court, conducted once a week by 
the older children. Each child is asked 
to mention any grievance he has 
against any of the others. These are 
thoroughly aired, and decisions all usu- 
ally unanimous. When one boy finds 
that all his classmates think he has 
been mistreating a smaller boy, he ac- 
cepts the verdict with much better 
grace than if it came from adults. 
Often the culprit himself suggests the 
penalty—some service for the general 
welfare. 

But occasionally events in the court 
take an unexpected turn. One day 
when a highly intelligent lad was act- 
ing as judge it was reported that a 
cake had been stolen from the kitchen. 
The judge questioned each child in 
turn, and one confessed. But not until 
a week or two later did the truth come 
out: the boy who had been the judge 
falteringly announced that he himself 
had been the thief. The trait he had 
shown in letting another boy be called 

(Turn to page 637) 





“Once a child feels that it is unloyed—the commonest cause of juvenile emotional snarls—it does one 
of two things: either withdraws into sullen, bashful timidity, or turns aggressive and destructive.”’ 
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Kiwanis Vesper 
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of late August, three ministers, rep- 

resenting different faiths pleaded 
for a revival of the Christian spirit at 
the second annual Vesper Service spon- 
sored by the Louisville, Kentucky, Ki- 
wanis club. Approximately 3,000 per- 
sons practically filled the beautiful 
Iroquois Amphitheatre to hear a varied 
musical program in addition to the 
speakers. 

Norman 


" THE midst of the European crisis 


K. Durham, president of 
the Kiwanis club, introduced the 
theme of the services when he said: 
“The Kiwanis Club of Louisville, be- 
lieving in the common brotherhood of 
man, and in the promotion of a greater 
spirit of democracy and tolerance last 
year originated the idea of an annual 
interdenominational Vesper Service. 
‘“‘We are happy to greet you this Sun- 
day and welcome you in a spirit of 
neighborliness. We hope this service 
and the messages brought to you this 
afternoon will strengthen us all in our 
belief in God, and give us added faith. 
“We hope that these services will 
aid in moral rearmament of those who 
attend and that they in turn will fur- 
ther the cause of Christian democracy. 
“In a world torn by dissension we 
are fortunate in living in peace far 
removed from the centuries-old con- 
flicts of Europe. Our task is to pre- 


serve the democracy envisaged by the 
founding fathers of this nation. 


“To this end, all Kiwanis clubs have 
pledged their sincere efforts, in the 
words from the Kiwanis objects: ‘To 
give primacy to the human and the 
spiritual, rather than to the material 
values of life. To codperate in creating 
and maintaining that sound public opin- 
ion and high idealism which makes pos- 
sible the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism and good will.’ ” 

Mr. Durham then introduced Rabbi 
J. J. Gittleman, who pleaded for a re- 
dedication of faith in religion in these 
words: “Recognizing that the basic 
cause of conflict is the failure to per- 
ceive fellowmen as brothers, let us re- 
vitalize the sanctuary and cling stead- 
fastly to the great essentials of the 
Hebrew-Christian teaching, ‘Thou shall 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might,’ and ‘Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

He said that faith in God is the only 
effective protection for a community 
or a nation, and without faith the hu- 
man heart is a jungle. “The morality 
of the jungle is based on suspicion,” 


@ A Kiwanis Vesper Service at 
Louisville, Kentucky, dramatizes in 
an impressive manner the admin- 
istrative objective "Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims." 
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Sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky 


By DON BOLT 


Gittleman said. “Every rustle 
leaf may mean an approaching 
Every encounter may mean a 
death-grapple. The winds that sweep 
through the branches are freighted 
with dark forebodings and nameless 
terrors. Life stalks through the jungle 
on wary feet. 

“Our American community is today 
more than ever the hope of the world. 
It holds this position not because of 
limitless resources but because it has 
remained true to the religious ideals 
of its founders.” 

Rev. William H. Langley, rector of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church spoke on 
the subject: “Religion, the Church and 
the Community.” 

“This service today is to emphasize 
the value of religion and the church to 
the community,” he said. “Of what 
value are the church and religion?” 
he asked. “Just imagine Louisville 
or any city without this influence. Life 
everywhere would be intolerable with- 
out it.” 

Dr. John Lowe Fort, secretary of 
the Louisville Council of Churches also 
spoke during the service and praised 
the Kiwanis club for its sponsorship of 
so worthy an endeavor and explained 
its value to the community. 

A varied musical program was in- 
terspersed throughout the services. The 
Salvation Army Band, under the direc- 
(Turn to page 638) 
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The Boss Meets John 


@ Student of labor relations 
offers the suggestion that per- 
sonnel interest on the part of 
employers will smooth out many 
difficulties and make things bet- 
ter for industry and the millions 
of “Johns who comprise the 
army of labor. 


know, who is in trouble. For the 

sake of giving him a name, let us 
call him John. John lives in your com- 
munity; in fact, he lives in every city, 
town, and village. There are hundreds 
of thousands of him, yes, millions of 
him in the United States. He is em- 
ployed by American industry in some 
mill or factory, in some mine or on 
construction work, in some warehouse 
or in a transportation system. John 
has a wife and several children. He 
owns, or partly owns, at least he pays 
the taxes on, a comfortable little five 
room house in which there is, in addi- 
tion to the necessary furniture, a radio 
and an electric refrigerator. Behind 
the house is a small shed, which John 
himself built during his free time now 
that he enjoys an eight-hour day, that 
protects a last year’s model automobile 
from the worst of the elements. On 
the streets of any town or city you may 
see this man returning home between 
four and five in the afternoon five days 
a week. You know him all right, per- 
haps not by name; but you have 
watched many such Johns make their 
way from factory, mine, or warehouse. 
It never would occur that this man 
could be in any serious trouble; yet his 
stolid countenance hides much so that 
the passer-by is not aware of this man’s 
difficulty. To be truthful, John cannot 
quite comprehend the situation himself, 
since it is he and his kind that both 


Tine, is a working man, whom you 





The Right Sort of 
Leadership for Labor 
Must Come From and 
Through Industry ina 
Fair and Understand- 


able Way 





Member, Kiwanis 


cause and then at the same time are 
affected by the trouble. Nevertheless, 
he is in trouble, and the sad fact is that 
all too few people are aware of that 
agonizing feeling which stays so close 
to John. 

In order that we may know this 
man John a bit more intimately, let us 
peer somewhat into his background. 
John came of an American family of 
very moderate circumstances; he was 
one of six children: four boys and two 
girls. His formal education, because 
of family necessity and lack of interest 
on his own part, ceased while in his 
junior year in high school at about 
eighteen. Following that decision, he 
went to a nearby factory to apply for 
work. The first person with whom he 
talked directed him to an office on the 
door of which was lettered ‘Personnel 
Director.” After John sat in an outer 
office for over an hour, the man in 
charge of personnel appeared, inquired 
of him what he wanted, and upon learn- 
ing that he was seeking employment, 
handed him a blank entitled “Applica- 
tion for Employment.” John was told 
to fill in this document and to return it 
to that office. The list of questions was 
quite long, in fact it was a comprehen- 
sive life history of the young man. 
When John had answered all the ques- 
tions appearing on the “Application for 
Employment” to the best of his knowl- 
edge it was a case history. It was a 
detailed record of all that he had done 
in the form of work. There was his 
family tree for three generations: 
where his parents and grandparents 
were born, and where they had lived 
and worked. Also the physical condi- 
tion of John at the moment was laid 
out in black and white: how old, how 
tall, how heavy, the eyes, the hearing, 
the defects, the sickness, any operations 
a fluoroscope on paper. Further, 
there were questions which revealed the 
state of John’s ambition, if any, almost 
a transcription of the grades he had 
made while pursuing his formal educa- 
tion, and a notation about the associates 
John may have gathered during the 
first eighteen years of his life. 

When the application blank had been 
completed and returned to the files of 
that particular company it held a com- 
prehensive record of John. That com- 
pany at a moment’s notice, if it so de- 
sired, could know intimately the kind 
of person John had been, and from 
that determine whether he would fit 
into the kind of employment which at 
some time may be needed. All of this 
was excellent. It not only enabled this 
industry to have in reserve the knowl- 
edge of a certain type of worker, but 
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By WALTER S. FREED 


Club of Wilmington, North Carolina 


it also caused John to realize that 
everything in his entire life may direct- 
ly or indirectly have some bearing upon 
the work that he could do. This com- 
pany had learned about John, and John 
in turn had learned about John. 

After the application for employ- 
ment had been on file for something 
more than six months, due to increased 
orders and the consequent need for 
more and rapid production, John was 
called and told to report for work the 
next morning at seven. 

When this man, who now is in dif- 
ficulty, reported for work, he was pro- 
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from Labor 





vided with a metal identification disk, 
upon which were stamped his initials 
and a number. He was informed to car- 
ry the disk at all times while he was on 
the property of the company. This 
newcomer was assigned certain work 
to do by a foreman, who had been with 
the company for over twenty-five years. 
The chap who now is in serious trouble 
was known to his foreman as just John, 
and that was all his fellow workers 
called him. Perhaps, during the lunch 
period some weeks later, several of his 
buddies learned his last name and 
where he lived when they sold him a 
base-ball ticket. 

So long as John did his work as 
directed all went well—no questions 
were asked. In the commercial depart- 
ment John was just another time slip 
to be figured each day, and just another 
name to be written on a pay check ev- 
ery two weeks. Yet this is the man in 
your community who is in trouble, and 
since there are so many of him, his 
troubles taken collectively become the 
troubles of every one, and after so long 
a time are felt by society at large. 

Before John began to work for this 
company, that is, when he first made 

(Turn to page 629) 
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™ Schools should help people 
make the most of themselves, 
get along with others, make a 
living and become good citi- 
zens is declaration of educator. 


Mi HAT is the American way of 
life? It is a free way, allow- 
ing one to live according to 

his own conscience. It is a peaceful 

way, settling differences by elections 
and courts. It is a friendly way, judg- 
ing success by happiness and growth. 

It is a codperative way, emphasizing 

service to the common good. It is a 

democratic way, based on human broth- 

erhood and the Golden Rule. 

“And what is education for the 
American way? It is universal, opening 
its doors to all the people. It is indi- 
vidual, helping each person to make 
the most of his talents. It is tolerant, 
seeking truth through free and open 
discussion. It is continuous, knowing 
that learning is a lifelong necessity. It 
is prophetic, looking always toward a 
better civilization.” 

Thus is the American way of life 
and education defined in a leaflet issued 
by the National Education Association 
for distribution in connection with the 
nineteenth annual observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 5-11, 
1939. While we do not fully achieve 
these ideals there is ample reason for 
faith in the future of American de- 
mocracy so long as we do not lose sight 
of them. 

What are schools for? What do we 
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Education for the 
American Way of Life 


want our schools in 1939 and the com- 
ing years to do for our children and 
our country? Ask the e!evator boy, the 
barber, the grocer, the banker, the 
labor leader, the housewife, the Kiwan- 
ian—the man on the street. 

On the surface, the answers will not 
sound alike. But a study would show 
them simmering down to certain fun- 
damentals. On the whole, the answers 
would suggest that the schools should 
help people (1) to make the most of 
themselves, (2) to get along with oth- 
ers, (3) to make a living, and (4) to 
become good citizens. 

An Educational Policies Commission 
was appointed several years ago by the 


National Education Association and 
the American Association of School 


Administrators. The work of the Com- 
mission was to define guiding policies 
for American education among other 
tasks. The time seemed ripe for a 
simple statement of educational objec- 
tives which would restate the purposes 
of education in our democracy. After 
extended study and consultation with 
laymen and educators the Commission 
issued in 1938 a report on The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 
Here were set forth four areas of edu- 
cational objectives: 
The objectives of self-realization 


The objectives of human relation- 
ship 

The objectives of economic effi- 
ciency 

The objectives of civic responsi- 
bility. 


Dressed up in more formal language, 
you will recognize these objectives as 
the things we suggested the man on 


By LYLE W. ASHBY 


National Education Association 


the street would the schools are 
for. 

Self-realization, or, simply making 
the most of one’s self, is the hope of 
every normal person. That their chil- 
dren should succeed in life is the as- 
piration of parents everywhere. Self- 
realization -is achieved through the 
fullest possible development of the in- 
dividual’s innate abilities. The tools 
of learning; health knowledge and hab- 
its; recreational, intellectual, and esthe- 
tic interests; and character develop- 
ment are some of the commonly recog- 
nized areas in which the schools help 
children and youth to achieve self- 
realization. As citizens of a democracy 
we believe wholeheartedly in individual 
development. We believe that the state 
exists for the individual, not the indi- 
vidual for the state. 

The field of human relationships is 
tremendously significant. In an age 
of mechanical wonders, we sometimes 
forget that men, not machines, are im- 
portant. The home as a basic institu- 
tion has lost significance and power. 
The schools are doing a magnificent 
work in helping to overcome this loss 
on the part of the home. The school 
must deal, as Charles A. Beard has 
written, “with children of all sorts 
and conditions, races and nationalities, 
religions and ethical backgrounds. From 
homes of every kind—those broken by 
disputes of parents, wracked by the 
uncertainties and distresses of poverty 
and unemployment, no less than those 
tranquil in management and supplied 
by the means of material well-being.” 
In a world that is filled with hatred and 

(Turn to page 631) 
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The Miracle of Wirephoto 


Promotion Manager, The Miami, Florida, Daily News 


B@ With wire transmitted photo- 
graphs assuming greater impor- 
tance daily the Miami, Florida, 
club asked an expert to give a 
non-technical description of the 
process and the manuscript of 
an address delivered before 
that club is herewith presented. 


IREPHOTO service was _ in- 

augurated on January 1, 1935. 

In this fast moving nation of 
ours, anything that is four years old, 
ceases to be a miracle and becomes a 
taken-for-granted service. However, 
wirephoto service still is a scientific 
marvel of the day. 

Prior to the invention of the tele- 
graph, and its use by newspapers, news- 
paper history is filled with examples of 
the slowness of transmitting news. . 
news stories were published hours, days, 
and even weeks after the event took 
place. An outstanding example can 
be recited from the War of 1812. The 
treaty of peace was signed in Ghent, 
Belgium, on December 24, 1814. News 


of the signing of that treaty did not 
reach America in time to prevent the 
battle of New Orleans, January 8, 
1815, in which 2,000 men died and An- 
drew Jackson became a national hero. 

Newspapers of those days did the 
best they could, used the fastest meth- 
ods of communication available. In 
1846, the Baltimore Sun made arrange- 
ments for a string of 60 horses and 
riders to bring news of the Mexican 
War to its offices. Carrier pigeons were 
used to bring news from Halifax to 
Boston, and a pilot ship plied between 
Boston and Liverpool to get the foreign 
news as quickly as possible. 

The invention of the telegraph in 
1844 by Prof. Samuel B. Morse, offered 
promise of swifter communication, and 
these promises were abundantly ful- 
filled. 

The first pictures were printed from 
wood blocks in China in 868 A.D. Pho- 
tography was invented in 1830. In 
1832, a London newspaper began to 
reproduce drawings. And in that same 
year, the Penny Magazine, the first 


By JAMES M. LeGATE 


illustrated journal appeared in Lon- 
don. The Penny Magazine brought to- 
gether for the first time, the wood en- 
graving, stereotype and the steam 
press. 

However, it was a half a century 
before a way was found to reproduce 
photographs in newspapers, and not 
until 1897 was a process devised for 
publishing pictures in newspapers, 
which, because of their large circula- 
tions, had to be printed on fast presses. 

You know P. T. Barnum as a great 
showman. But do you know that way 
back in 1853, he had the idea of estab- 
lishing an illustrated newspaper in the 
United States? He was a better show- 
man than a publisher, and his paper 
flopped within the year. Henry Carter, 
Barnum’s foreman, changed his name 
to Frank Leslie, and went into the pub- 
lishing business himself. Leslie suc- 
ceeded sensationally by sending his staff 
artist to the scene of the murder of a 
New York dentist—a Dr. Burdell. The 
drawings may have been crude—but 

(Turn to page 632) 
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Career Days and Kiwanis 


By DR. CLARENCE C. DUNSMOOR 


Director of Guidance, Records, and Appraisal, New 
Rochelle Public Schools; member, Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, New Rochelle, New York, Kiwanis Club 


@ Comprehensive programs of 
vocational guidance as success- 
fully developed in this eastern 
club are explained by one who 
is a recognized authority on 
such matters. 


i HE meeting will please come to 
order! This is the conference on 
law and our speaker will use the 

first 25-30 minutes for an organized 

discussion of some of the important 
facts concerning law as a vocation. He 


will devote the last 20-25 minutes to 
questions or discussion of points upon 
which you want further information, 
so make note of any question or point 
you wish to raise. Our conference lead- 
er has had some seventeen years of ex- 
perience in the legal profession. After 
completing his college course, he went 
to work for three years with the legal 
firm of Jones and Davis. For the past 
fourteen years he has been in business 
for himself here and has built up one 
of the most successful law practices in 
the city. He isa member of the Kiwanis 
club, which has been active in helping 
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young people with their vocational 
guidance problems for a number of 
years. I am glad to introduce to you 
at this time Attorney John M. Smith, 
who will discuss with us ‘The Occupa- 
tional Opportunities in Law.’ Mr. 
Smith!” So spoke Robert Brown, the 
student chairman, at one of the occu- 
pational group conferences on law be- 
ing held in conjunction with the career 
day at his local high school. 


Two Comprehensive Career Days 

Career days, of which occupational 
group conferences as partially de- 
scribed above constitute the major fea- 
ture, have been held annually for the 
past several years in the New Rochelle 
public schools, with the assistance of 
Kiwanians and representatives of other 
service organizations for men and 
women. Two separate career days are 
conducted each year—one of these for 
the students of the senior high school, 
and one for all ninth grade students 
from the three junior high schools of 
the city who are brought together at 
one of the junior high schools for this 
purpose. 

The programs for this year, however, 
were the most comprehensive we have 
yet undertaken and the results seem to 
have justified the extra time and energy 
devoted to the expanded program. An 
entire school day was devoted to ca- 
reer day activities in the ninth grade 
and all but a single period of an entire 
day in the senior high school. In all, 
102 small group conferences and three 
general assemblies constituted the 
ninth-grade career day activities, while 
in the senior high school 169 confer- 
ences and three general assemblies were 
held. In addition to the general ses- 
sions, 53 different occupational fields 
or activities related to vocational guid- 
ance were dicussed in the ninth grade, 
whereas the corresponding number in 
the senior high school was 66. A con- 
ference was provided on every occu- 
pation or career activity for which at 
least ten students registered a desire to 
attend, and, because of the large num- 
bers expressing interest in certain of 
the fields, there were many repeat con- 
ferences, i.e., conferences held during 
each of two or more periods of the day. 


Some Special Features 


In addition to the group conferences 
on specific occupations or fields of 
work, which constitute the bulk of any 
career day program, several new fea- 
tures were added this year. In both 
the senior high and ninth grade, con- 
ferences were held on ‘‘Aptitude Tests” 
and “Going to College.” In the ninth 
grade there was also a conference on 
“Discovering Vocational Interests and 
Abilities,” and there were three general 
sessions: (1) one for all students on 
“The Importance of Career Day” and 
“Life Planning and Its Implications,” 
(2) an all-boys’ assembly on “Fields 
of Work for Men,” and (3) an all- 
girls’ assembly on “Fields of Work for 
Women.” In the senior high school 
there were also conferences on ‘“‘Prep- 

(Turn to page 627) 
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My Personal Page 


WHO ARE YOU FOOLING? 


Most of them are about the negroes of his beloved 

Georgia. This one was about old Uncle Henry. 

South of the Mason and Dixon Line they give a title to 
a man who has lived honorably, who has been a pillar of 
society in his community, and has been a God fearing and 
poker playing gentleman. He is given the proud title of 
“Colonel.” 

If a colored man has lived an honest life, worked dili- 
gently and earned the respect and love of the white people 
in his community, he also is given a title. That title is 
“Uncle.” Every southern community has a few of these 
old “Uncles” whom every one loves. 

Uncle Henry was a gardener. He had what we know 
as a “growing hand.” Everything he put into the ground 
grew and prospered, blossomed and bore fruit in due season. 
Uncle Henry knew which phase of the moon was just right 
for planting cucumbers, and which was the right time for 
planting goobers (peanuts to you!) so they would produce 
the right amount of elephant and monkey food against the 
time the circus gets to town. 

For twenty years Uncle Henry had tended the gardens 
and the lawns, had clipped the hedges and cared for the 
flowers for half a dozen of the best families in his little 
Georgia village. One day the Widow Custer told Henry 
to go out to the village cemetery and tidy up the family 
burying plot. 

Uncle Henry clipped the little hedge around the lot, 
trimmed the rose bushes and cut the grass, which had 
grown up rather high. At the base of the stone which 
marked the last resting place of his friend and former em- 
ployer, Mr. Robert Custer, he cut the long grass and un- 
covered the epitaph engraved on the stone. Uncle Henry 
had never seen it before. With some difficulty he spelled 
out the words: “Not dead, but sleeping.” He shook his 
head sadly and said, “Mister Bob, you ain’t foolin’ nobody 
but yourself!” 

A dozen times since Ham told me the story at the Bos- 
ton Convention, it has come to the surface in my mind as 
I have watched my friends and acquaintances of both sexes. 
I have observed them in their little weaknesses, and to my- 
self I have repeated Uncle Henry’s remark. “Mister, you 
ain’t foolin’ nobody but yourself.” 

I know a fellow who owes people. He is the type who 
runs in hurriedly after the bank closes on Saturday and 
asks to have a check cashed, and most of the time the 
checks are rubber and bounce back on the man who cashes 
them. He owes gasoline stations and grocers and any one 
who will make him a small loan. The other night I saw 
him in a night club at an adjoining table. His was the 
voice which shouted “Fill ’em up again all around!” As I 
watched him outfumble one of his friends for the check, 
Uncle Henry’s remark came to me: “Mister, you ain’t 
foolin’ nobody but yourself.” 

I know another fellow whose wife does not understand 
him. At least that is what he tells other women. Because 
she does not understand him and his home is unhappy, he 
excuses himself for drinking to excess. He tells other 
women that if he had not made his unfortunate marriage, 
he would have been a different man. Every one knows 


| NEVER see Ham Holt that I don’t get a new story. 
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that his real trouble is that his wife understands him all 
too well. “Mister, you ain’t foolin’ nobody but yourself.” 

I know a woman who has a wayward son. He stayed 
out late one. night drinking and making the rounds of the 
hamburger joints, and smashed up the family automobile. 
He has been in fights in low places and has a police record. 
He has done all the things a boy can do to bring down dis- 
grace on his mother. Yet that mother mentions his name 
and his escapades and, God bless her, says that there is 
nothing wrong with the boy; he is just high spirited and a 
little wild, and such boys always turn out well. With tears 
in her heart and a smile on her lips, she tells her lies for 
her boy. Lovely lady, “You ain’t foolin’ nobody but your- 
self!” 

I know an oldish man who dresses in the latest college 
boy clothes. The colors are wild and the cut the last word. 
He goes to dances and dances every dance. He hops around 
on his rheumatic legs and cackles with high laughter as 
he makes flattering remarks to every pretty young woman 
present. He insists that a man is as old as he feels. “Mis- 
ter, you ain’t foolin’ nobody but yourself!” 

I know a nice lady who has passed her fiftieth birthday 
and will never weigh as little as a hundred and fifty again. 
She simpers. She is kittenish. She is flirtatious. She 
likes very young men. She is pathetic. She tries to dress 
and act young. Lady, who do you think you are fooling? 

Then here is me. If the President of the United States 
would listen to me, I could tell him exactly how to cure 
every ill of the body politic. He has made a lot of mistakes. 


If you heard me talking to any one who would listen, you 
would think I knew exactly how to fix this country so that 


nobody would be on relief and every one would prosper. 

When there is a strike, if you heard me talk you would 
think that all labor and capital had to do was listen to me, 
and there would be no more trouble between them. I can 
tell you exactly how to settle all their troubles and never 
have any more difficulties. 

I know all about what’s the matter with that man who 
owes people, yet spends recklessly and boastfully. I know 
all about what’s wrong with the drinking man who pre- 
tends that his wife doesn’t understand him. I can tell the 
woman with the wayward son exactly what to do with him, 
although I have never had a son. I can explain to that 
old man just where he is making a mistake in pretending 
to be young. I can explain to the simpering, middle-aged 
lady that she would be happier if she resigned herself to 
middle age and second-hand romance. 

That’s me. I know it all. I am the last word in intellect 
and mental ability. I could run the baseball team better 
than the manager. I can tell any man how to correct his 
bad slice, although I never hit a golf ball with a club. 

The only fly in my ointment is that Ham Holt told me 
that story in Boston. Now, two or three times a day, when 
I am broadcasting my opinions on everything under the sun, 
I hear Uncle Henry’s voice saying “Mister, you ain’t foolin’ 
nobody but yourself!” 

But I still think it is a good story. 

(“The characters in this work are wholly fictitious and 
do not portray any actual persons. Any similarity to auen 
persons, living or dead, is purely coincidental.”) 
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®@ Many Kiwanians in the Unit- 


ed States and Canada will par- 
ticipate in Community Chest 
campaigns as solicitors, speak- 
ers, givers or members of spe- 
cial committees. 


IDE by side with the rapid growth 

of tax-supported public services, 

since 1929 and “hard times,” has 
come an increase in the number of 
community chests for the voluntary 
support of private social and health 
work. More community chests were 
organized last year than in any year 
since 1926. A total of 518 campaigns 
in 19389 compares with 480 in 1938. 

Offhand this may seem surprising. 
Kiwanians doubtless will recall occa- 
sions when, as volunteer chest solic- 
itors, they have heard their prospects 
declare that ‘“‘tax-supported agencies 
can do the whole job.” Indeed, some 
believe that tax-supported social agen- 
cies actually are doing all that needs 
to be done. 

However, the fact of the matter is 
that the great increases in governmental 
expenditures have been for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, or for relief wages to 
provide those essentials. Increases in 
governmental expenditures in other 
fields have been slight by comparison. 

Community chests do not and could 
not carry this load of mass relief, but 
government welfare services have 


helped to enable community chests to- 


Good American Is a 
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“The public program is a matter of bread and butter and does 
not yet begin to reach out into the other aspects of social 
effort which are essential in the modern world.”’ 








Good Neighbor 


Chairman, Community Mobilization for Human Needs 


day to use more money for the care of 
children, for recreation, etc., and less 
for relief than would otherwise be re- 
quired. Although the funds the chests 
raise are relatively small when: com- 
pared with government expenditures, 
carefully planned and flexible budgets 
make it possible to direct this money 
toward gaps in local public services 
where and when they occur. Planning 
the expenditure of chest funds in rela- 
tion to existing public welfare services 
makes it possible to provide a balanced 
community welfare program. 

In 1938 community chests used 24.2 
per cent of their funds for family wel- 
fare and general dependency—pri- 
marily to solve knotty family prob- 
lems; 23.6 per cent for recreation and 
character-building services; 21.2 per 
cent for hospitals and health agencies; 
16 per cent for dependent children; 2.9 
per cent for other agencies dealing with 
delinquency; 1 per cent for miscel- 
laneous agencies of various kinds; and 
9.6 per cent for social planning, joint 
financing and common services used by 
all of the agencies such as the social 
service exchange. 

Public welfare officials in a position 
to know what the government is doing 
testify that community chest agencies 
meet needs which are served inade- 
quately or not at all by public funds. 
Commissioner William J. Ellis, head of 
one of the nation’s outstanding welfare 
departments, the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, said 
recently in a letter to me: “It is logical, 
in view of the far-flung governmental 


By CHARLES P. TAFT 


arrangements, to ask, ‘Why make the 
annual effort to raise millions of dol- 
lars of private contributions?’ The an- 
swer is simple and convincing. We 
have thousands of privately-financed 
hospitals dependent upon generous con- 
tributions . . . we have thousands of 
agencies devoted to the development of 
self-reliance and good will among chil- 
dren ... there are day nurseries, boy 
and girl scouts, visiting nurse associa- 
tions, travelers’ aid societies, homes for 
the homeless, shelters for children and 
shelters for women, boys and girls 
clubs, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, anti-tu- 
berculosis organizations, neighborhood 
houses, and summer camps for the un- 
der-privileged. There are, in short, 
literally hundreds of important social 
agencies in every sizeable community 
and they all need financial support and 
personal service ... in order that they 
may help our communities to be fit 
places in which to live and bring up 
our children. 

“We cannot expect government to 
provide all these services. In Amer- 
ica we do not even desire government 
to make the attempt. But the services 
must be rendered if the American heri- 
tage of independent character, vigorous 
courage, mutual confidence in one an- 
other, and decent hope for the future is 
to be maintained for the next genera- 
tion to hand on.” 

David C. Adie, New York State Com- 
missioner of Social Welfare, says: “In 
spite of the dimensions of public relief 
work in America, the activities carried 

(Turn to page 630) 
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SECRETARY’S 


FRANKLIN H. KEAN 


[ise for the first time has entered the ranks of the 





staff and workers of International Headquarters. 

Franklin H. Kean, field service representative for 
nearly seventeen years, passed away suddenly and quietly on 
the evening of September 5 as he was just beginning his la- 
bors to build a new club at Kane, Pennsylvania. 

Like a true soldier he “died on the field of action.”” He was 
attending a meeting of the Forum Club to which he had been 
invited by Jim Harper, a former Kiwanian, and Christian 
Feit, both of whom were interested in building the new club. 

During the meeting, following some comments concerning 
the war, Frank remarked: “It looks as though I will soon 
have to go into active service.” While on account of 
his age it is obvious that this remark was made in a 
joking way, it nevertheless was 
in keeping with the fundamental 
spirit of devotion, even to sacrifice, 
which characterized his life. Those 
were his last words. Shortly after 
he spoke them it was noticed that 
he had quietly passed away just as 
though he had fallen asleep. Those 
who knew Frank appreciate that 
he could not have left us in any 
manner so fitting and so thorough- 
ly in accord with his own choice if 
he had had the choosing. 

It is a comfort to his beloved 
wife, from whom he was much sep- 
arated by his travels in building 
and servicing clubs, that he had 
spent the Labor Day week-end at 
home with her. In leaving her the 
evening before his death he re- 
marked that it might be his last 
trip. 

We of the staff are likewise 
grateful that under our plan of as- 
signing two field service representa- 
tives each year to attend our In- 
ternational convention, Frank was 
privileged to attend the Boston Con- 
vention last June where he not only 
helped in the staff work but re- 
newed fellowship with many who 
loved him and appreciated the opportunity of personally 
greeting him once again. It will be a comforting memory for 
Mrs. Kean that she was with him at this his last convention. 

Frank was born in Kentucky and had he lived one more 
day he would have reached the “three score years and ten.” 
His wife, who was Maude Campbell of Macon, Georgia, and 
two sons living in California, survive him. He was a gradu- 
ate of Johns Hopkins and Columbia Universities and later 
attended Union Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He did not, however, enter the ministry of the church 
but did give his life to larger ministry. His educational work 
was concluded as the owner and headmaster of the Univer- 
sity School for Boys in St. Louis, Missouri. 

He began his duties with Kiwanis December 1, 1921. His 
first work was in the California District where he built his 
first club at Visalia. He was responsible for the building of 
45 clubs in that district and he truly laid a firm foundation 
for what has become one of our large and strong districts. 

He served Kiwanis as a field service representative ever 
since with the exception of a short period, May, 1924, to 
April, 1925, when he joined with a Kiwanian in a business 
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His heart was truly in 
Kiwanis and he rejoiced when he returned to Kiwanis serv- 


enterprise on the Pacific Coast. 


ice. His fine record shows a total of 151 new clubs which 
were built by him in 22 different districts in the United 
States and Canada and he assisted in the rehabilitation of 
21 clubs in 11 districts which clubs were functioning poorly 
or were inactive. In addition to his labors in the building 
and rehabilitation of clubs he did invaluable work in the 
other phases of field service—the helpful contact with estab- 
lished clubs and the counseling with district officers and 
committees. He built thoroughly and soundly as evidenced 
by the fact that only three of the 151 clubs he built have 
had their charters revoked. 

Frank was truly a great spirit. He had the charm of an 
unusual culture and possessed an 
exceptional speaking ability. The 
inspiration of his addresses will 
long abide with those who heard 
him. He was a friendly soul and fel- 
lowship with him was a rare privi- 
lege. 

Upon Frank’s passing Walter 
Ingram, Manager of the Field Serv- 
ice Department of International 
Headquarters, went immediately to 
Kane to care for all details and to 
accompany the body to Washington 
for burial. Flowers were sent by 
Kiwanis International and mes- 
sages of sympathy were telegraphed 
and written by many clubs, Kiwan- 
ians and leaders. Vice-President 
Donley was in Washington when 
he received the sad news and he 
personally brought to Mrs. Kean 
his message of sympathy. Past Dis- 
trict Governor Frank J. Wallis, 
close to Frank in his labors in the 
Pennsylvania District, Past Dis- 
trict Governor J. Hudson Huffard 
of the West Virginia District and 
Past Governor James M. Lynch of 
the Carolinas District and former 
International Trustee, now in 
Washington, attended the funeral. 


Frank’s passing as a personal loss and 


I consider 
deeply regret that absence in the South as official repre- 
sentative at a district convention prevented my presence. 

“Pete” Peterson, Convention Manager, who upon Frank’s 
death took over the building of the Kiwanis club at Kane, 
states that Frank even in the one day he was in that com- 
munity made a profound impression upon the few with whom 


he had begun his work. A fine tribute was paid him by 
Jim Harper at the organization meeting of the Kane club. 

Kiwanis has lost a master builder. Grateful will we al- 
ways be for his devoted and resultful service in behalf of 
Kiwanis and also for his exceptional ability, culture, friend- 
liness, devotion and loyalty. His memory will always remain 
green and his life will ever be a real inspiration to the clubs 
he built and to all who knew him. 


fre a 
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“Sorry Notto Have Written Sooner” 


@ Letter writing plays an im- 
portant part in everyone's life 
and in honor of National Letter 
Writing Week the Executive 
Secretary of the Paper Station- 
ery and Tablet Manufacturers 
Association presents some inter- 
esting information and advice. 


often prefaces or ends personal 

letters. Too weak to excuse neg- 
lect, too colorless to recapture a dimin- 
ished friendship, it stands as an illus- 
tration of wasted opportunity. 

For letter writing is a daily oppor- 
tunity to keep alive friendships with 
those at a distance. The opportunity 
need not be awaited—it is at hand! 

The personal letter is yourself in 
miniature. You send yourself when 
you send a letter—or at least, it should 
be so. Your friends have found in you 
a combination of qualities that has an 
attraction. Your letters will increase 
this attraction if they are like you. 
If you write in longhand, the graph- 
ologist will declare that in the script 
itself, its angles and breadth or fine- 
ness of line, can be read your char- 
acter. Whether this is so, is it material 
to letter writers? For to your friends 
you will appear in your written words 

~interested in them, or more intro- 
spective; cheerful, or quiet; stimulat- 
ing, or less so; courageous or hesitant; 
purposeful or indolent; material for 
life-long attachment, or one “who does 
not wear well.” 

Letters are not a new invention. 
As early as words were depicted graphi- 
cally, writing of some kind was used to 
record happenings—and to send mes- 
sages. Crude or quaint as early pic- 
ture writings, stone carvings, cunieform 
clay bricks, or scratches on wax tablets 
may seem to us, they are memorials to 
the impulse that is almost instinct, to 
send messages to others. History is 
full of examples of letter writing. You 
may not be in public life, making his- 
tory that will appear in the pages of 
future texts. But you are living your 
own history. Chapters of it that relate 
to friendships will be long or short, de- 
pending on how well you have em- 
braced the opportunity that lies in let- 
ter writing. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen’’—so 
begins Anthony’s oration over the mur- 
dered Caesar as recounted by Shakes- 
peare. The dramatist deals with spoken 
and acted words, for these are the 
media for a play. But the historian can 
go little distance without digging in 


B oteen omitted, this trite apology 
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the mine of information about men’s 
acts and motives-that is preserved in 
their letters. Had Shakespeare been so 
minded, he could have referred to the 
letters that Caesar sent to his friends 
to further his plans. Caesar went so 
far to guard against disclosure to 
enemies plotting against him as to have 
a simple cypher for use in written mes- 
sages—a disarrangement of the letters 





in the words that the recipient could 
restore to order through a known key— 
so that C B A would be restored to its 
readable order, A B C. 

Letter writing was not for the multi- 
tude in those Roman days. The small 
upper class alone could have friends 
at a distance. Even in the upper class, 
ability to write was not widespread. 
Letters were dictated to slaves edu- 
cated in writing. 

Obstacles to letter writing in the 
past do not exist now. Some centuries 
ago, writing was the mark of the edu- 
cated few, the clergy and some scholars. 
Writing materials were scarce. The sta- 
tioner with his tray of wares, standing 
at the edge of the muddy road, might 
also be the scribe to take down a mes- 
sage on dictation and for a fee. In 
illiterate lands, scriveners still do busi- 
ness. Today, in our country, paper is 
of negligible cost, the post is swift both 


by land and air. Excuses are many but 
are there any that are good reasons 
for negligence in corresponding? The 
letter does not belong to the past. It 
has a daily value to all who can read 
and write. 

No invention made in human affairs 
can compare in effect with the de- 
velopment that followed the spread of 
literacy. If we can all now write, how 
can we excuse the carelessness of a 
mere “sorry not to have written’’? 
Neglect must appear to friends to be 
due to lack of interest, a damaging 
neglect. 

We do not need to go back two 
thousand years to Caesar’s day to find 
letters used by the great and by others. 
More recent history contains interest- 
ing examples. When the Dutch settled 
New Amsterdam they wrote letters, 
still extant, in which the progress and 
difficulties of Stuyvesant and his con- 
temporaries are described for reading 
in the distant homeland. After the 
English took over the settlement, a 
letter, still preserved, was written by 
Thomas Dongan to the Duke of York 
proposing to open a post office and ap- 
plying to become postmaster. Frank- 
lin’s early services to Britain in estab- 
lishing post roads and more frequent 
letter deliveries when he was a colonial 
postmaster, were invaluable later in the 
war for independence in bringing to- 
gether colonies otherwise repelled from 
one another by fractious jealousies and 
ignorances. Napoleon’s correspondence 
was so extensive that it took a staff of 
secretaries to transcribe and copy his 
rapid dictation. Washington wrote 
voluminously. Literate persons of the 
era recognized more than we do, the 
necessity for and benefits of frequent 
correspondence. Biographers search 
for the unpublished letters of their 
heroes. Autobiographers choose from 
their own letters reminders of by-gone 
thoughts and actions. 

The field of letter writing is not re- 
stricted to personal messages. Business 
would not be itself without the flood of 
letters exchanged by the billions each 
year. Business correspondence is more 
regular than personal exchanges. In- 
centives that keep business going guard 
against delay. But the business man 
is so often more colorful and more hu- 
man than are his business letters. He 
will spend vast sums to engage pro- 
fessional copy writers to prepare his 
carefully worded messages to the pub- 
lic. He judges soundly that the right 
choice of words will have power to 
influence readers. 

(Turn to page 628) 
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Taking the Hard Out of 
Hard of Hearing 


@ Seeking to give information 
to people with normal hearing 
so that they may make things 
easier for deafened people is 
the aim of this article present- 
ed by a well-informed author. 


VERY hard of hearing little old 
maiden lady who since passed 


on to a world of better things, 
left behind as a sort of legacy a pamph- 
let, entitled, “The Art of Being Kind 
to the Deaf,’’ which she herself had 
written and paid to be printed. In this 
pamphlet she discussed the relations 
between the normally hearing and those 
whose hearing suffers a loss of “de- 
cibles.”” She dwelt, in particular, on 
the unintentional annoyance that, she 
believed, the latter cause to hearing 
people. The paper contains much sound 
advice as to what should be done or 
what should be avoided in putting a 
deafened friend at ease. But she was 
merely able to scratch the surface of 
things. 

“One fundamental principle: Make 
it as easy as you can for yourself and 
you make it easier for the hard of 
hearing member of the family,” she 
stated. This reminds one almost of the 
story of Columbus and the egg. It’s so 
simple. Why had no one thought of it 
before? But, a well-known author who 
seems not to have been very fortunate 
in the choice of her relatives, declared 
in a delightfully candid essay that she 
knew of only one thing that was harder 
than living with a deaf person, and 
that is to be the deaf person. There 
are different viewpoints, as will be seen, 
and it might be argued that the whole 
matter resolves itself into the attitude 
which individual members of a house- 
hold take towards a case of deafness 
in their midst. 


II. 


Helen Keller, the deaf-blind author, 
once asserted that deafness seemed to 
her harder to bear than blindness. 
“When you speak to a deaf person,” she 
said, “you remind him of his handicap; 
while in speaking to a blind person you 
make him forget it.”” Although not many 
people would fully agree with this con- 
tention, the comparison between deaf- 
ness and blindness is very often drawn 
by our well-meaning friends, in an 
attempt, perhaps, to console us. “Well, 
it’s so much worse to be blind,” they 
assure us, so that one wonders from 
whence comes their knowledge since 
they themselves never experienced eith- 
er handicap. But like so many other 
preconceived ideas it sticks; for there 
is hardly a deafened man or woman in 
this universe who has not thus been 
repeatedly apprised of his or her good 
fortune in a more or less unctious 
voice. 

The unthinking among our friends, 
naturally, make it hardest for us. 
They are impatient if we do not un- 
derstand at once. Most of us, though, 
are trying very hard indeed to grasp 
what is being said, even if it be not 
worth while knowing. “Too bad you 
can’t hear this!’ they remind us, too, 
on many occasions. These same people 
would consider it absolutely rude to 
remind a blind person of his physical 
limitation, and so it really is. Yet, 
they see nothing wrong in reproaching 
us for a failing for which we are not in 
the least to blame. There is much un- 
conscious cruelty towards our humbled 
selves; for humble we do feel, more 
than people with good hearing may 
realize. 

III. 


In a leading New York newspaper 
there appeared once an article which 
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gave a detailed account of the inven- 
tion of a fireman who, in his spare 
moments, perfected an electric appar- 
atus that was said to be a “sure cure” 
for deafness and head noises. The 
newspaper clipping was sent to me 
posthaste by a friend who apparently 
felt confident that she had been made 
the instrument of Providence to aid 
me in recovering my hearing. This 
friend prevailed upon me to call upon 
the inventor. 

So, up one rickety staircase after an- 
other I trailed until I finally reached 
the top-landing of the house where the 
good fireman lived, and where he stood 
awaiting me expectant and seemingly 
with implicit faith in his great achieve- 
ment. I was formally conducted into 
the parlor and introduced to the inven- 
tion which, by the way, looked to me 
like a cross between an instrument of 
torture of medieval Nuremberg de- 
sign and a modern vibratory massage 
electric device. Asked whether I de- 
sired a sample treatment, I replied 
rather facetiously, “All right, go ahead 
and try it out on me.” Whereupon the 
fireman charged the apparatus and per- 
formed some mystic rites with its 
metal ends, drawing them first cau- 
tiously over my temples, then closer 
and closer to my ears till he touched 
the mastoid bone, where he finished 
with a flourish that sent an elec- 
tric shock of what seemed to me un- 
warranted power through my head. 
When I had somewhat recovered my 
poise from this unexpected ending, I 
asked: “Is this the deafness cure?’ 
“Yes, that’s it,” he answered. “But 
you 11 have to see the specialist who’ll 
continue the treatment.”’ So saying he 
handed me a card with an address on 
it and repeated that he felt sure that 
the machine would cure my deafness. 

(Turn to page 630) 
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ONWARD 


EW organizations have ever taken the hold on the hearts 

and minds of men that Kiwanis has. Appealing as it does 
to all the best instincts of the outstanding citizens of the 
United States and Canada who compose 
the membership of our organization, 7) 
the story of Kiwanis is a story of i S y| 
steady success and increasing achieve- 





ment. 

Here and there a club has had its 
charter cancelled because the town has 
gone through the tragedy of closing 
factories or failing industries, but in 
most cases these clubs were built back 
in the days before Kiwanis learned to make the careful 
surveys now made before a club is built. 

Here and there a member has dropped by the wayside 
because of his own financial difficulties, or because he was 
admitted back in those same old days before Kiwanis clubs 
realized the importance of proper education of members 
at the time of admission. 

But these few losses in clubs and in membership have 
in no way impeded the steady march onward and upward; 
have in no sense been discouraging; have not the least 
tarnished the glory of our steady march to the front in 
the service club field. 

No longer does the world ask what Kiwanis is. No longer 
do we have to explain the lapel button with the K. We 
are no longer a theory, but a demonstrated fact and civic 
influence, and every member and every club should feel a 
thrill of pride at our success. 

January, 1940, will bring our twenty-fifth anniversary. 
It will record twenty-five years of good work in building 
better communities and in working toward the realization 
of the objects and objectives of our organization. It will 
record the inherent good and the inherent civic-mindedness 
of more than a hundred thousand Kiwanians. 

Vainglorious boasting? No! Honest pride 


accomplishment. 


Once more thousands of young men have left home 
to shirk their way through college 


is superb 


CITIZENSHIP 
W/HEN will the next group of foreign born people in 
your town receive their final citizenship papers? 

You don’t know? 

Does any member of your club know? 

Can you think of a handsomer, more 
intelligent man in the club than you are 
to go to the proper authorities and find 
out about this? 

If one of your friends becomes a 
happy father, you go to him and con- 
gratulate him on having brought into 
the world a new citizen. When one of 
these foreign born people becomes a 
citizen of the United States or Canada, he also is entitled 
to cordial congratuiations and a warm handclasp because 
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of his determination to become a real citizen of the land 
of his adoption. 

You may find that the only ceremony connected with his 
induction into citizenship is a few well “frozen” words by 
some state or county official whose only interest in the 
matter is the small fee involved. 

Certainly the Kiwanis club which takes the trouble to 
show a group of new citizens that they are welcome addi- 
tions to Canada or the United States, is making those new 
citizens better citizens and making them more appreciative 
of the advantages of the kind of government under which 
we are so fortunate as to live. 

A big Kiwanis party with these new citizens as honored 
guests will do much to make them happy in their new 
citizenship. 

‘tow about your looking into it? If you brought the facts 
to your Kiwanis club, they might do something about it. 


LEP 


until you 
done. 


You can’t know him know what he has 


KIWANIS FOUNDATION 


O you know about the Kiwanis Foundation? All too 

little about it is known in Kiwanis as a whole. Over 
a series of years the members of Kiwanis International, 
through committees in the United 
States and Canada, worked out the 
plan from which the Foundation was 
perfected. 

In both our countries are Kiwanians 
of wealth who want some plan by which 
they can leave a part of their accumu- 
lation to aid in the good works of our 
organization when they are gone and 
can no longer participate in that work. 

That is just what the Kiwanis Foundation is. It is a 
definite set-up through which charitably inclined persons 
can contribute to Kiwanis in several different ways, and 
be sure that their behests will be properly administered 
and that every dollar will go exactly where the testator 
wants it to go, with no salaried officers and no overhead 
to eat into the money. 

Each man who desires to leave some of his fortune to 
Kiwanis has a different idea about how he wants the fund 
administered. The Foundation is planned on a _ broad 
enough basis so that almost any plan can be used. Inter- 
ested donors are urged to get in touch with International 
Headquarters with any plan or problem they have. Rare 
indeed will be the case where the donor cannot have his 
behest used in exactly the way he wishes. 

Unfortunately, most charities have such a heavy over- 
head that only a portion of the money contributed to them 
goes to the charity for which it was intended. The Kiwanis 
Foundation has no such overhead. 


LP 


Old Doctor Time rarely cures a folly 





patient, 
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YOUR CHILD 
ARE you doing right by your child? 

Did you just help it come into the world and then 
leave it to shift for itself? 

How long has it been since you paid 
it a friendly visit? 

Your club sponsored that new club, 
and thus stands in what a lawyer would 
call in loco parentis to it. Did you just 
have a big time at the Charter Party 
and then dust off your hands like the 
farmer’s wife who pushed her husband 
into the well and said “Thank heaven 
that chore is chored!” 

This is all said facetiously, but it is a fact that you do 
have a friendly obligation to that club you sponsored. It 
is a graceful and a helpful thing for your club to turn out 
en masse and have a combined meeting with your club 
child on its birthday, and go carrying gifts and extending 
the cordial hand of friendship. 

There are many clubs in Kiwanis that are grandparents. 
Certainly grandpa should take enough pride in his grand- 
children clubs to visit them once in a while. 

It is a great privilege to establish a Kiwanis club. In 
so doing, you have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have extended the good influence of the organization into 
a community which will benefit from its helpful civic work. 

It is equally true that no great privilege ever came to a 
man or an organization which did not entail equally great 
responsibilities. The great responsibility of sponsorship 
is the responsibility of a cordial relationship with the spon- 
sored club which will help to keep it as good a club as you 
made it in the first place. 


og 


The same man who values his life at a million dollars 
when he takes out life insurance, values it at a dime 
when he is driving an automobile. 


1939 





METROPOLITAN MEMBERSHIPS 


[N a recent issue of The Kiwanis Magazine there was an 
editorial on the advantages of having more than one club 
in cities of half a million and over. A study made by In- 
ternational Trustee Charles Holman of 
the Kiwanis statistics of the metropoli- 
tan area of St. Louis is a splendid 
example. 

The charter membership of the St. 
Louis club in 1917 made it one of the 
large clubs of Kiwanis. It had 150 
members. 

During the period between 1926 and 
1934, five new clubs were built in 
and around St. Louis. The combined charter membership 
of those five new clubs was 187. At the end of 1934, those 
five clubs had increased their membership to a grand total 
of 238, while the membership of the original St. Louis club 
had increased from 150 to 208. 

In the period between 1934 and 1939, there were added 
seven more clubs to the metropolitan area of St. Louis. 
These combined clubs had a charter membership of 244. 
At the end of May 1939 these seven new clubs had increased 
in membership to a total of 291. 

Meanwhile, what happened to the other five clubs previ- 
ously organized in this same area? They had increased 
from their total charter membership of 187 to a 1934 mem- 
bership of 238, to a membership of 351 by May 31, 1939! 

The original St. Louis club, which had a charter member- 
ship of 150 and a 1934 membership of 203, had marched 
steadily ahead, and at the end of May 1939 had a member- 
ship of 293! 

Thus, during the period between 1926 and May 1939, the 
total number of Kiwanians in St. Louis had increased to a 
grand total of 935. Almost a thousand Kiwanians in and 
near one big city! 
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Facts speak for themselves. No large city Kiwanis club 
need fear that a second club will detract from or injure 
the original club. 

Friendly rivalry, friendly competition in well-doing, and 
cooperation for the good of the city as a whole, are all 
furthered by the organization of several clubs in a large 
metropolitan area. St. Louis is a shining example of what 


can be done. 


After all wouldn’t it be better to pick our wives by our ears 
rather than with our eyes? We have to listen to them a lot 
more than we have to look at them. 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION FEE 


T Boston, as at every International Convention, there 

was much talk of the necessity for the reduction of the 
convention registration fee. It always has seemed unfair 
that the Kiwanian who takes time away 
from his business to attend a conven- 
tion, should have to dig down in his 
pocket to pay the convention registra- 
tion fee so absolutely necessary to con- 
duct that convention. 

It is fair enough that he should pay 
for the entertainment part of the con- 
vention, but he certainly should not 
have to pay for the administrative costs 
of that convention. The set-up of an International Con- 
vention is such that about sixty per cent of the expenses 
are administrative and forty per cent are for entertainment. 
These figures are not accurate but near enough for the 
purpose of the discussion. 

It would seem to the unprejudiced observer that the cry- 
ing need of our conventions is some method of reducing 
the registration fee by sixty per cent, thus allowing the 
delegates, or the convention attendant, to pay for his own 
entertainment, and permitting the administrative part of 
the convention expenses to be raised in some other way. 

More than twenty Kiwanis districts have solved the prob- 
lem by spreading the cost of their conventions—at least 
the administrative costs—over the entire district member- 
ship, thus allowing the man who attends to pay for his 
entertainment only. 

This plan has added only a negligible amount to the usual 
fees paid to the district by the members, and has relieved 
the men who take time off to attend the convention from 
the old time high registration fees. 

In no case where this plan has been adopted by a dis- 
trict have they ever gone back to the old plan of high 
fees and their natural reduction in convention attendance. 

Attendance has been improved by the new plan, and those 
who have attended the conventions have been pleased with 
the small registration fees required of them. It is evident 
that the folks who stayed at home realized their responsi- 
bility, because none of them have complained. 

These things being true of District Conventions, it seems 
that here we have the solution of the reduction of the In- 
ternational Convention registration fee. If it has been 
found a good thing for the District Conventions, and this 
cannot be gainsaid, then it should be equally successful 
if used at our International Conventions. 

It is to be hoped that at Minneapolis or the subsequent 
convention, this or some similar plan will be adopted so 
that there will not be such a heavy burden resting on the 
backs of those willing horses who pull the load by attend- 
ing the International Conventions. 

Certainly if a man goes to a convention and takes along 
his wife and children, he should not be expected to pay in 
registration fees enough to cover the administrative costs 
of the convention he is taking time off from his work to 
attend. 

Kiwanians are thinking business and professional men, 
and should see the eminent fairness of this plan and 


adopt it. 
eg 


“Men are like old ships, easily towed but hard to 
steer.”—Robert Bridges. 
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Achievement Reports for 1938 


2. Englewood, Chicago, Winner in Silver Division 


INTRODUCTION 
F a number of years the Engle- 


wood club has enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the most active serv- 

ice organization in: the community. 
Each new administration has been so 
impressed with the accomplishments of 
the year previous that they have used 
the previous year’s record as a goal. 








The 19388 Board determined at its 
first meeting to measure its success by 
the number and extent to which they 
could enlist the members in service 
tasks rather than in terms of continu- 
ing the many activities already well 
established. 

That the idea of putting manpower 
to work was sound is evidenced by the 
fact that not only every activity of the 
previous year has been continued and 
strengthened but several new activities 
added. 

An outstanding example is the under- 
privileged boys camp which enlisted 85 
members of the club in service. An- 
other new activity deserving special 
mention is the safety campaign, con- 
centrated on the most dangerous sec- 
tion of a street in the city of Chicago. 
In this project not only the majority 
of the members had a share, but hun- 
dreds of other civic minded citizens in 
other organizations were enlisted. The 
reduced deathrate from accidents in 
this area proves the success of the 
project. 

The principal method of financing 
the under-privileged child program was 
different in that the money was raised 
by popular subscription within the club. 
More money was secured than in any 
year since the depression, 







Dr. A. H. Volkman—President 


Boys’ Handicraft Class, Englewood YMCA 


Whaat: % 





Girls’ Sing Song Chorus, Englewood YMCA 


SECTION | 
1. ATTENDANCE 
Although the percentage record of 
attendance is not as good as former 
years the actual attendance is better. 
The reason for this seemingly contra- 
dictory statement is that certain loose 
practices were eliminated and attend- 
ance rules and regulations were rigid- 
ly enforced in an effort to overcome a 
certain “letting-down” which was neces- 
sitated by the depression and becoming 
general practice. 


@ Details of winning club reports 
are published for the information 
and inspiration of all Kiwanians. 
In each report are activities pos- 
sible in every club. 


RECORD OF ATTENDANCE FOR 1938 
Average 
Meet- Mem- Attendance Guests 

Month ings bership Percentage Kiwanis Others 
Jan. 4 93 67.70 3 56 
Feb, 4 95 70.93 6 33 
Mar. 5 93 74.84 8 25 
April 4 96 79.30 99 42 
May 5 97 70.80 6 21 
June 4 99 68.53 5 30 
July 4 99 73.86 6 11 
Aug. 5 102 80.40 14 5 
Sept. 4 100 85.00 2 28 
Oct. 4 98 85.99 0 20 
Nov. 5 98 82.19 31 42 
Dec. 4 97 90.97 1 43 


Average for year 77.54 


2. PROGRAMS 

A close review of the weekly pro- 
grams will show a direct relationship 
between program and activity such as; 
Subject: “Problems of Recreation,” re- 
sult: sponsored a playground. 

Other important phases of the week- 
ly programs were demonstrations by 
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groups being served by the club, re- 
ports of activities by chairmen and 
Board members, and addresses on na- 
tional and international problems. 


OUTLINE OF WEEKLY PROGRAMS 
Jan. 4—Installation of officers; 11— 
Merle Potter, “Let’s Do Something 


About It”; 18—Mr. Nodine, Scout Exec- 
utive Chicago Area, “Scout Work,” Un- 

















Boys’ Swim Team 


der-Privileged Child Committee; 25— 
John Nichols, President 1st National 
Bank, “Deep Sea Fishing,” Recreation 
Committee. 

Feb. 1—W. C. Stotler, “Railroads 
and the Public,” Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; 8—J. F. McLear, Principal, 
Harrison Technical High School, “Lin- 
coln as a Product of the ’50’s and ’60’s”’; 
15—Rev. Rudolf Malek, “Japan on the 
March”; 22—Charles S. Winslow, “Life 
of Washington.” 

Mar. 1—Capt. John W. Gorby, “How 
$156,000 Became $5,000,000,” Business 
Standards Committee; 8—Mrs. S. M. 
Duvall, “Education for Family Life, 
Past, Present, and Future”; 15—Spe- 
cial St. Patrick’s Day program under 


Hobby Show Display 


direction of Kiwanian “Bill” McDon- 
nell; 22—Irvin E. Lunger, “Candid 
Word Pictures of Europe,” Public Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mar. 29—Rev. Philip Lee, Minister, 
Chinese Christian Church, “China’s 
Past, Present, and Future.” 

April 5—Prof. Frank D. Slutz of 
Dayton, Ohio, “Researching Among 
Boys,” Ladies’ Day; 12—A cappella 


Girls’ Gymnasium Class 


“Population Trends,” 
Committee; 


tee, 
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choir of the Chicago Christian College; 
19—Robert J. Dunham, President, Chi- 
cago Park District, “The Chicago Park 
System,” Public Affairs Committee; 
26—Phil Hanna, Editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, “Some Thoughts 
on the Outlook,” Inter-Club Committee, 
220 Kiwanians present. 

May 8—Willard Hodlund, Attorney, 
“The City Manager Plan for Chicago,” 
Public Affairs Committee; 10—Annua! 
pilgrimage to the Christopher School 
for Crippled Children, Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee; 17—Dr. Cope- 
land Smith, author, commentator, and 
minister, “Whither American Busi- 
ness?”; 24—Charles J. Ewald, “Our 
Southern Neighbors”; 31—Dr. Walter 
H. C. Laves, political science lecturer, 


’ U. of C., “Danger Spots in Internation- 


al Politics.” 


June 7—George Arthur, Executive 
Secretary Wabash Avenue YMCA, 
Public Affairs 
14—-Nelson Brewer, “A 
Trip to Mexico,” Recreation Commit- 
colored movies; 21—Dr. F. S. 
(Turn to page 623) 


Board of Directors of Englewood, Chicago, Club for 1938. Top row, left to right: Arthur E. Sharp, 


Harold Welk, Edgar Bradford, Claude 


illiams, O. Sheldon 


an Zant, Michael A. Redden. Lower 


row, left to right, Immediate Past President Raymond E. Nelson, Vice President L. C. Smith, Dr. 
A. H. Volkman, president, Frank Burke, Clarence H. Babb, secretary. 
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Above, left to right: Dan- 
ville, Virginia; € hadron, Ne- 
braska; Lake ( harles, Louis- 

tana; Ocala, Florida. 





Above and at left: North St. Louis, Missouri. 


dl 
morie> of 


IWANIANS for the most part take vacations, 
generally in summer, but their activities for 
others are by no means‘curtailed by their ab- 

sences. All over the United States and Canada 
there are camps and swimming and wading pools 
and out-of-doors equipment in constant use by 
youngsters for whom arrangements were made 
by members of clubs. In a number of cases 
Kiwanis clubs have arrangements made so that 
they may themselves participate in out-of-doors 
affairs, picnics and occasions of that sort. 

With summer drawing to a close and the fall 
season coming on there is presented here a group 
of seventeen photographs showing activities of as 
many Kiwanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada. It marks the end of summer for the 
clubs in the larger portion of the continent. 


Second Above: Montgomery, Alabama. 
Below: Longview and Kelso, Washington. 
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Below: La Crosse, Wisconsin; Englewood, Illinois. 







Above: Ossining, New York. 
Below: High Point, North Carolina. 






Above: Kingston, Ontario. Below: 
Seattle, Washington. 


Above: Lock Haven, 





Pennsylvania. Left: Southwest Chicago, Illinois. 


In circle: Mason City, Iowa. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By G. B. NEWTON 
Chairman of Committee 

OCATIONAL guidance—that gain- 

ing of an inspiration to be and to 
do and the preparation for the attain- 
ment of that goal—is a definite part of 
the schooling period of any individual. 
Our schools, in the main, recognize 
youth’s need for information and ex- 


periences other than those furnished in * 


the classroom. Such a service can be 
well supplied or made more practical, 
with thoughtful preparation, by or 
through the coéperation of a service 
minded, representative group such as 
Kiwanis. This is our big opportunity. 
Let us promptly get in touch with our 
proper school leaders and give them a 
hearty assurance of our willingness to 
coéperate in this far-reaching cause of 
opening the way for the rising genera- 
tion to help themselves by making and 
driving toward an intelligently chosen 
life work goal, realizing constantly the 
dignity of all work done well. 

In general the services that can be 
extended to schools by Kiwanis may be 
grouped under such headings as: 

1. Assistance in conducting group 
and personal conferences for the pur- 
pose of giving occupational information. 

2. Offering of exploratory try-out op- 
portunities for youth in business houses, 
in industry, on the farm, or at other 
places of work activity. (In some com- 
munities this can be done at a specially 
designated time in a large scale way in 
coéperation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other organizations.) 

8. Opening opportunities for worthy 
students to earn their way through 
school or making it possible for them 
to secure some kind of scholarship, usu- 
ally in the form of a sort of rotating 
loan. 

4, Extending a helping hand in the 
problems of employment placement, 
helping to fill the all too often void 
space at the close of the years of school- 
ing. 

5. Adding to the collection of voca- 
tional guidance literature and other 
aids and occupational information in 
public and school libraries. 

6. Contacting by mail and otherwise 
the members of graduating classes or 
individuals dropping school, assuring 
them cordially of the desire of Kiwanis 
to codperate and telling them of serv- 
ices available at the time of their need 


for a boost. 

7. Helping to spread a consciousness 
of the dignity of work done well, em- 
phasizing the importance of a sane and 
sound educational preparation for life 
and the concern of the one serving as 
well as the one served in the far-reach- 
ing choosing of a life vocation. 

8. Assisting in the gathering of in- 
formation essential for youth in order 
that he may make intelligently a choice 
of a life work. 

Finally, it would be most unfortu- 
nate to find the school officials in a com- 
munity unmindful of the importance of 
helping youth to help himself through 
guidance, but if such public servants 
and leaders of public thought and ac- 
tion exist it is high time that we dip- 
lomatically bring about an awakening 
there, and that, if found advisable, a 
helping hand be extended to other com- 
munity agencies which are alert to the 
needs in the field and are anxious to do 
more about them. 

Let every Kiwanis club do well at 
least one guidance activity in the com- 
munity served this year. Let the local 
committee be constantly in action with 
a full consciousness that vocational 
guidance is one of the few major ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis International. 





PUBLICITY 
By KARL LEHMANN 
Chairman of Committee 

HAIRMEN of Committees on Public- 

ity should make these next few 
months tell mightily for Kiwanis. Let’s 
emphasize our program for this year, 
giving wide publicity to every phase 
of Kiwanis activity and let’s interpret 
Kiwanis to the people of Canada and 
the United States in terms of a real 
service organization. 

The Quincy, Massachusetts, club has 
very successfully promoted a great for- 
ward movement that is of so much in- 
terest that a folder has been prepared 
describing it. It has to do with the de- 
velopment of a promotion of church at- 
tendance. 

Another interesting bulletin was re- 
cently issued by Alvin Long, chairman 
of publicity for the California-Nevada 
District. He calls attention of club 


chairmen of publicity committees in his 
district to the recent bulletin of the In- 
ternational committee and tells them 
to “do something about it.” 





MUSIC 


By FRANK STAIGER 
Chairman of Committee 
FIRST of all a word of appreciation. 

While letters have gone out to all who 
participated in the music of the Bos- 
ton convention as well as to those who 
had some part in getting the many 
musicians to Boston it is the desire of 
this committee to thank every Kiwa- 
nian whose contribution, financial or 
otherwise, made possible the splendid 
program we were able to present to the 
delegates and visitors. 

Here is something to do for this 
month. How about a little recognition 
for the club pianist? Too often we go 
sweetly on our way giving all honor to 
the song leader and forgetting all about 
the one who supplies the very necessary 
accompaniment to our vocal efforts. 
Won’t you make it a point to say some- 
thing, or perhaps even better, arrange 
to present your pianist as you would 
any other guest artist for a special solo 
number, with a proper introduction and 
an announcement of the composition 
that is to be played. Your club will en- 
joy it and your pianist (being human) 
will appreciate this little extra recog- 
nition. Do it in one of your regular 
meetings this month, and see how nice- 
ly it works. 

Here is something to try. Do you 
ever experience difficulties in getting an 
impromptu quartette or octette to per- 
form on the spur of the moment? And 
have you found it particularly hard to 
get volunteers on a special occasion 
such as ladies’ night when you’re trying 
hard to have some fun? If so here’s 
one way of getting the desired results 
with a lot of fun thrown in for good 
measure. It’s a simple method. Just 
use the ladies. Suppose you want a 
quartette. Choose eight ladies and in 
front of your crowd instruct these eight 
ladies to go in pairs and bring back four 
male singers. Experience has proven 
they return very quickly with the un- 
lucky gentlemen in tow and while the 
singing may not be exactly what you 
might call wonderful, everyone will 
be having so much fun they won’t care 
anyway. Elaborate on this as much 
as you want to. As many as five or 
six ladies have been known to be the 
persuading committee for each of the 
men’s group you happen to want. Try 
it at your next ladies’ night party. 
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District Conventions 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


PPROXIMATELY 9650 citizens of 

the San Luis Valley in Colorado 
attended an open public meeting in 
Monte Vista’s new auditorium to hear 
Rev. Arthur L. Miller of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, deliver an address on Sunday, 
the opening day of the convention. 

Two hundred and eight Kiwanians, 
representing 24 of the 25 clubs compris- 
ing the Rocky Mountain District, which 
includes all of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Western Nebraska, registered at the 
convention. 

Governor Howard W. Patience of 
Denver presided over the convention. 
Chief Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard of 
the Colorado Supreme Court gave the 
address at the governor’s banquet. In- 
ternational Trustee Ben Dean, official 
representative of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, who attended sessions of the con- 





One of the — spots in the Ro 
notables seate 


vention, also spoke at the banquet. 

Following the divisional breakfasts 
Monday morning the business sessions 
got under way. Past District Governor 
James D. Parriot of Denver presided. 

Secretary of State George E. Saun- 
ders was speaker at the breakfast. Re- 
ports of the lieutenant governors for 
the five divisions in the district made 
up the morning business meeting. 

Monday afternoon sessions were giv- 
en over to discussions of district prob- 
lems. Delegates also voted several 
changes in the district by-laws when 
amendments were presented by trustees 
for action. 

At the Tuesday morning breakfast, 
with Past Governor Ir] Foard presiding, 
Rev. Edward Day of Scottsbluff, Ne- 
braska, gave the address. Reports on 
Kiwanis achievements and activities 
throughout the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict were given also, following with 


™ 
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Mountain District Convention was the Governor’s Banquet attended b 
at the speakers’ table were Chief Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard of the Colorado Supreme 


the election of district officials. 

Judge Robert R. Rose of Casper, 
Wyoming, delivered the uddress at the 
Tuesday luncheon, concluding program 
of the Convention. During the luncheon 
members of clubs comprising Division 
V entertained with mock initiation and 
made their bid for the 1940 convention. 

A tea was served visiting ladies Mon- 
day afternoon and Tuesday they were 
taken on a tour through Monte Vista. 

Election of district officers for 1940 
wound up the business meetings Tues- 
day noon. They are: Governor, Roy 
Foard, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, Dr. 
Joseph Bunten, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Division II, R. G. Dempsey, Greeley, 
Colorado; Division III, Dr. R. G. 
Groom, Grand Junction, Colorado; Di- 
vision IV, Harold Boutwell, Monte 
Vista, Colorado; Division V, Glenn 
Etter, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


over three hundred Kiwanians. Among the 
ourt, International Trustee Ben Dean, District 


vernor Howard W. Patience, and other district leaders. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


T° get behind democracy—to build 
an unshakable national unity—to re- 
kindle patriotism as a cure for the 
dangerous “isms” let loose today— 
these strong pleas formed the theme of 
the 21st annual convention of Western 
Canada District, which was held in Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, on August 6, 7 
and 8. 

Governor Ewart G. Macpherson of 
Regina kept convention proceedings 
swinging briskly along. 

Lively meetings and novel entertain- 
ment contributed to make the conven- 
tion a memorable ore in every respect. 
In point of numbers it broke all records 
for the Western Canada District with 
no less than 330 registrations and an 
attendance at the main functions of 
over 400; there were 139 Kiwanis la- 
dies among those present. 

Twenty-five Winnipeg Kiwanians 
took over Monday’s noon luncheon, 
with President A. E. Longstaffe in the 
chair. The Saskatoon club visitors di- 
rected Tuesday’s luncheon with Presi- 
dent A. M. Blue as chairman. 

Presentation of awards marked the 
final afternoon of the convention with 
the attendance shield for the highest 
average attendance for six months go- 
ing to the Medicine Hat club. The 
membership shield for the greatest 
number of new members won in a year 
went to the Prince Albert club. 

The shield for the finest accomplish- 
ment of the Agriculture Committee, 
awarded on a 12-month basis, went to 
Port Arthur-Fort William for 1938. 
The Carter Banner, Class A division, 
awarded for efficiency, went to the 
Calgary club. Three banners were 
awarded, as follows: gold, Calgary; 
silver, Brandon; white, Fort Frances. 

Convention entertainment was varied 
enough to please everyone. It included 
a golf tournament, a rousing shipwreck 
party on a desert island “Sinawik,” and 
some fine music offered by Mrs. Olga 
Irwin, Winnipeg vocalist, and Joe Lyons 
and Leonard Heaton, Winnipeg dual 
piano team. 

Panel discussions were especially in- 
teresting. Among the outstanding 
speakers was International President 
Bennett O. Knudson, who stressed the 
need for continued national unity be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
M. A. MacPherson, Regina, chairman 
of the Regina Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, outlined the part service clubs 
should play in stimulating interest in 
public affairs. G. N. Griffin, M. A., B. 
Ed., principal of the Regina Normal 
School, gave an inspirational address 
on “Price Tags.” J. J. Smith, former 
International vice-president, told how 
Kiwanis might foster a broader knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of 
government and citizenship. 

W. W. Kennedy, M. C., K. C., Winni- 
peg, urged conscription of wealth and 
industries. International Vice President 
R. J. Prittie, Winnipeg, made a plea 


for the man in public life. Internation- 
al Trustee George McCuish, official rep- 
resentative, made a challenging call to 
stamp out radicalism in Canada and 
the United States. 

A delightful program was arranged 
separately for the pleasure of the la- 
dies. It included a tea at the country 
home of Kiwanian J. F. Sweeney on 
Monday, tea at the Government House 
with the Hon. Mrs. A. McNabb, wife of 
the Lieutenant Governor of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, as hostess on 
Tuesday, and a visit to the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police barracks where 
the famous mounties staged their cele- 
brated musical ride for the entertain- 
ment of the visiting ladies. 

Officers chosen for 1940 included Dr. 
Jesse K. Bigelow, Lethbridge, Governor, 
and the following Lieutenant Gover- 
nors: 

Division I, D. H. Murdock, Winni- 
peg; Division II, Frank J. Dickson, 
Swift Current; Division III, E. F. Me- 
Garvy, Edmonton. 

The convention accepted the invita- 
tion of Percy F. L. Riches, president of 
the Medicine Hat club, to hold the 1940 
convention there. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


ELDOM has a convention in this dis- 

trict been so honored as it was this 
year with the presence of International 
President Bennett O. Knudson and Mrs. 
Knudson; International Trustee Mark 
A. Smith, official representative, and 
Mrs. Smith; International Vice Presi- 
dent Robert J. Prittie; Past Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor; 
and Convention Manager O. E. Peter- 
son and Mrs. Peterson. 

There was a full attendance of dis- 
trict officers, including nine past gov- 
ernors. There were 460 registrations. 

Governor Ted Fenske called the con- 
vention to order promptly at 9:15 Mon- 
day morning and from that moment 
there was a constant flow of interest 
and enthusiasm. The convention 
opened informally, however, Sunday 
morning with a church service con- 
ducted by Rev. T. Ross Hicks of Grand 
Forks, lieutenant governor, Division 
isa 

A trustees’ conference was held in 
the late afternoon of the same day, 
followed by a banquet at the Grand 
Forks Country club, given by the Ki- 
wanians and ladies of the Grand Forks 
club in honor of International and dis- 
trict officers and their ladies. 

Sunday evening an impressive Me- 
morial Service was held. The address 
of the evening, given by Past Governor 
Jerry H. Lammers, was on the subject 
“They Live.” 

Following the Memorial Service a 
“Smoker” and informal reception was 
held at one of the hotels for the men 
while the ladies were being entertained 
at the residence of the President of the 
University of North Dakota. All were 
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reunited Sunday evening for a special 
show. 

The Governor’s address on the sub- 
ject of “Up to Now—From Here On” 
was a fine presentation of past accom- 
plishments and an incentive to future 
activities. 

Past Governor A. F. Branton pre- 
sented representatives of the four new 
clubs built recently in the district and 
assured the convention that these four 
clubs were but a starter. 

President Knudson’s splendid ad- 
dress on “Citizenship Responsibility” 
was received with attentive considera- 
tion and tumultuous applause. 

International Trustee Mark A. Smith 
gave an inspirational address on “On- 
ward in Kiwanis.” 

The Monday afternoon _ session 
brought forth a preview of Kiwanis in 
history, in action and in the future. 
Both International and district officers 
were presented. Vocational guidance 
was dramatized by members of the 
South St. Paul club. A preview of the 
International Convention in 1940, in 
the city of Minneapolis, was presented 
by O. E. Peterson and a film of various 
club activities within the district was 
presented by the governor. 

Monday evening, at the “Round Up” 
banquet the celebrated Poet Laureate 
of South Dakota, Badger Clark, shared 
honors with the Montevideo Male 
Chorus. Group singing and individual 
stunts followed the presentation of 
golf prizes. 

Rev. C. M. Austin, South Dakota 
State Penitentiary Chaplain, gave an 
interesting address on the subject 
“Prison Work and Crime.” Mr. Don- 
ald G. McKenzie, United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., Canada, clearly pointed out 
“The Inter-dependence of Industry and 
Agriculture” and the Hon. Karl E. 
Mundt, U.S. Representative and Past 
Governor, gave an address on the sub- 
ject of ‘The America I Want.” 

The noon hour was again given over 
to a Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by 
the Carrington, North Dakota, club, 
where the ladies were entertained and 
taken on a tour of the city. 

The Governor’s banquet and ball 
Tuesday evening was attended by 500 
Kiwanians, their ladies and friends. 
This was the high point of many enter- 
tainment features provided by the host 
club. 

The delegates named the following 
as this district’s 1940 officers: Gov- 
ernor, Chilo W. Burnham, Carrington, 
North Dakota; Lieutenant Governors, 
Division I, John H. Towey, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Division II, George A. 
Selke, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Division 
III, Thomas J. Godfrey, Hibbing, Min- 
nesota; Division IV, Rev. Floyd A. 
Kufus, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota; Di- 
vision V, C. L. Robertson, Jamestown, 
North Dakota; Division VI, Dr. E. W. 
Jones, Mitchell, South Dakota; Division 
VII, Melvin Wroolie, Madison, Min- 
nesota. 
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UTAH-IDAHO 


HE Utah-Idaho District Convention 

was held at Ogden, Utah, August 27, 
28 and 29, with Governor George H. 
Lowe presiding and International Trus- 
tees R. George McCuish of Vancouver 
and D. W. Henderson of Salt Lake in 
attendance. Trustee McCuish was the 
official representative at the convention. 
Clarence H. B. Seybert of Ogden was 
the convention chairman. 

Special speakers were U. S. Senator 
Patrick McCarran of Nevada and J. 
Reuben Clark, chairman of the Foreign 
Bondholders Association. 

The Sunday evening performance 
was unique and different. It is seldom 
that a convention date is set according 
to the moon but the full moon was 
needed for the proper setting of ““Moon- 
lit Trails,” an Indian pageant presented 
at the Boy Scout lake and camp in the 
mountains 27 miles east of Ogden. The 
convention, therefore, opened on Au- 
gust 27. It was pronounced one of the 
most splendid pageants ever witnessed 
by the 700 visitors. The convention 
theme was “Youth, Americanism, Safe- 
ty—The Triple Challenge to Kiwanis.” 

These three items were stressed from 
the opening message of Governor Lowe 
to the close of the convention with the 
adoption of the resolutions. 

The entertainment features for both 
men and women included free airplane 
tours, motor boating, golf, horseback 
riding, swimming, industrial tours and 
a special tea in Ogden Canyon for the 
ladies. The convention was the largest 
ever held in the Utah-Idaho District. 

The newly elected district officers for 
1940 are: Governor, Hugh Caldwell, 
Caldwell, Idaho; Lieutenant Governors, 
Division I, James F. Wingate, Spring- 
ville, Utah; Division II, Ray J. Dawson, 
Layton, Utah; Division III, Horace H. 
Hedstrom, Twin Falls, Idaho; Division 
IV, Frank Gwilliam, Weiser, Idaho. 
Frank Mumford of Caldwell, Idaho, was 
later elected secretary-treasurer. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
at Sun Valley, Idaho. 


MONTANA 


HE keynote of the 19th annual con- 

vention of the Montana District, held 
in Missoula, August 10-12, was ‘‘Citi- 
zenship Responsibility.” 

In an impressive ceremony a large 
banner carrying the words ‘Citizenship 
Responsibility” and decorated in Ki- 
wanis colors was unveiled by John Pat- 
terson, past governor of the Montana 
District, before the 323 Kiwanians and 
wives in attendance. 

District Governor Flint addressed 
the convention. 

A highlight of the convention was a 
patriotic address by International Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson, official rep- 
resentative, who called upon all Ki- 
wanians to carry on a public educa- 
tional program designed to help clarify 
some of the social and economic prob- 
lems of the day and to arouse all cit- 
izens to a realization of their respon- 
sibilities. 
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Window prepared by Kiwanian Lyman_Pierce of the Ogden club at the Utah-Idaho District Con- 
vention. Governor George H. Lowe's picture is in the center. 


Other International and district of- 
ficers or past officers who addressed the 
convention were: Jay Emerson, Pull- 
man, Washington, governor of the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District; Alfred H. 
Syverson, Spokane, Washington, for- 
mer International Trustee; and George 
E. Snell, Billings, Montana, former In- 
ternational vice-president. Additional 
talks were made by Howard Johnson, 
Chief Justice of the Montana Supreme 
Court, a Kiwanian from Helena, and 
W. L. Murphy, attorney and member 
of the Missoula Rotary club. 

A diversified program of entertain- 
ment was provided by the Missoula 
club, including luncheon and a trip 
through the lumber mills of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company at Bon- 
ner; a fire-fighters’ dinner and demon- 
stration of modern forest fire-fighting 
methods together with a night display 
of dropping supplies from an airplane 
by the United States Forest Service 
at the Remount Depot west of Missoula; 
the Governor’s Ball, held on the campus 
of the Montana State University; and 
a Sunday trip through the scenic Flat- 
head Valley to a chicken dinner served 


-at the Kerr Dam and hydroelectric 


nroject of the Montana Power Com- 
pany at Polson at the foot of the 
famous 30-mile-long Flathead Lake, 
which is bordered by the snowcapped, 
rugged peaks of the Mission Range. 
Some of the delegates returned by way 
of the United States Bison Reserve, 
maintained by the Biological Survey, 
which contains one of the few remain- 
ing herds of buffalo to be found in the 
United States. Others returned by 
way of Glacier National Park in north- 
ern Montana. 

Officers elected to serve the Montana 
District in 1940 were Governor John 
A. Keefe, Billings, Montana; Lieuten- 
ant Governors, Division I, O. B. Silvey, 
Anaconda; Division II, James Uncles, 
Butte; Division III, Earl Moritz, Lewis- 
town; Division IV, R. S. Nutt, Sidney. 
Martin Moe of Helena was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Glasgow, site of the Fort Peck dam, 
the largest earth dam in the world, 
was chosen as the next convention city. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


HE twenty-first annual convention 

of the Louisiana - Mississippi - West 
Tennessee District was held at Monroe, 
Louisiana, September 3-5, with the 
Monroe and West Monroe clubs as co- 
hosts. 

Despite the terrific heat there were 
324 registrations, the second largest in 
the history of the district. The conven- 
tion was most successful with a well- 
balanced program of entertainment, 
addresses and panel discussions. 

A religious service was held at the 
Temple B’Nai Israel Sunday evening, 
with the Rev. C. Estornelle, Rector of 
the Holy Trinity Episcopal Church of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, as the speaker. 

Governor Frank A. Henderson pre- 
sided over the convention business ses- 
sions, which opened Monday morning. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was the official representative 
and addressed the convention at the 
opening session following the usual 
routine business matters and reports. 

The Vicksburg, Mississippi, club was 
in charge of the program at the Fellow- 
ship Luncheon, Monday. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball, 
Monday evening, was one of the high 
lights of the convention. Secretary 
Parker was the speaker at the banquet. 

W. C. Teague, editorial writer of 
The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tennessee, was the speaker on Monday 
afternoon. Panel discussions dealing 
with club problems also had a part on 
the afternoon program. 

At the closing session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Gulfport, Mississippi, was selected 
as the 1940 convention city and the fol- 
lowing were elected as district officers 
for 1940: Governor, W. D. Cotton, 
Rayville, Louisiana; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, Division I, George Meadows, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Division II, 
John T. Hood, Jennings, Louisiana; 
Division III, Evan Carroll, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Division IV, Dewey Dear- 
man, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

The final fellowship luncheon pro- 
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gram was in charge of the West Point, 
Mississippi, club. 

Ladies attending the convention were 
royally entertained and the presence 
of Mrs. Fred Parker, wife of the In- 
ternational Secretary, was much ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by her asso- 
ciates. 

The Jennings, Louisiana, club won 
the convention attendance trophy, hav- 
ing the largest delegation and having 
farthest; Memphis, Tennes- 
see, was second. 

Reports given gave evidence that the 
district is making progress in activities 
as well as revealing an increase in 
membership and attendance. 


traveled 


MICHIGAN 


ICHIGAN held its 22d annual con- 
vention in “Charlevoix the Beau- 
tiful,” August 31 and September 1 and 
2. Six hundred fifteen reservations 
were made. 
District Governor Nelse S. Knudsen 
of Pontiac was in charge of the entire 
event and he demonstrated a high de- 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


WENTY-EIGHT members of the 

Memphis club were guests recently 
of the Greenwood, Mississippi, club. 
The Memphis Kiwanians brought with 
them the attendance trophy which trav- 
els over the district from club to club 
ending its journey on September 4 and 
5 in Monroe, Louisiana, where the dis- 
trict convention was held. Here the 
cup was presented to the club which 
had attained the highest attendance at 
the district convention. This plan has 
stimulated inter-club meetings. 

President Carl Kelly introduced H. 

L. De Loach, chairman of the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee, who in turn 
presented Littleton Upshur. Kiwanian 
Upshur addressed the banquet and wel- 
comed the guests. 

Evan Carroll, past president of the 
Memphis club and chairman of the In- 
ter-Club Relations Committee, respond- 
ed and introduced W. C. Teague, edi- 





Members of the Memphis, Tennessee, Kiwanis 
club with their wives w t visited the Green- 
wood, Mississippi, Kiwanians. 


gree of dignity, efficiency and speed. 
He was ably supported by Forney W. 
Clement, district secretary. District 
Governor Knudsen was also one of the 
principal speakers. 

Sixty-four of the sixty-six clubs in 
the district were represented at the 
convention, including the new clubs at 
Allen Park and Farmington. 

Other convention speakers were Ki- 
wanian Robert Bridge, mayor of 
Charlevoix; R. J. McDowel of Detroit; 
State Senator George P. McCallum of 
Ann Arbor; Vice President Prittie, 
who was the official representative; 
Clarence M. Loesell of Ypsilanti; Judge 
Parm C. Gilbert of Traverse City; Rab- 
bi Jerome D. Folkman of Grand Rap- 
ids; and James E. Gheen of New York 
City. 

Lynn H. Clark was head song leader 
and his assistants were Frank Staiger 
and Walter Fenton. Walter Miles was 
the pianist. Entertainment features in- 
cluded vocal solos, accordion music and 
group singing. 

The expert log birling, sharp shoot- 
ing, wood chopping, corn roast and bar- 
becue and old time dance at Past Dis- 
trict Governor Lewis Reimann’s Camp 


torial writer of The Commercial Ap- 
peal, who acted as master of ceremo- 
nies. 

Immediately following the banquet 
everyone adjourned to the country club 
where an informal dance was held for 
the visiting Kiwanians and a large 
number of local friends. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
NOTHER very successful inter-club 
meeting of the clubs in Division I 
was held recently at Conneaut Lake. 
Joe Bradshaw of Erie, Chairman of the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee, 
ranged the program. 

Two hundred and eighty-three were 
there for dinner to hear District Gov- 
ernor Fred F. Poulson and Internation- 
al Vice-President Charles Donley speak. 
These outstanding Kiwanians gave 
short but interesting talks on Kiwanis 
objectives and achievements. Vice- 
President Donley spoke of what Ki- 
wanis is trying to do for the future of 
the nation’s youth. 

There were sixty-eight participants 
in the afternoon golf tournaments. 
Both men and ladies were awarded 
prizes; Cyrus Lund and Joe Bradshaw, 
both of Erie, tied with a score of 78. 

In the evening, following dinner, a 
few more brief talks were given. Later 
on, the Conneaut Hotel put on a large 
fire-works display for the benefit of 
visiting Kiwanians. 

The inter-club meeting was climaxed 
with an informal dance which gave all 
the members and their friends an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted. 


ar-" 
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Charlevoix, Thursday afternoon and 
evening, constituted exciting festiv- 
ities. 

The ladies were royally entertained 
with a variety of functions. The 
Charlevoix Kiwanians and their ladies 
did a fine job in entertaining the con- 
vention guests under the able leader- 
ship of Mayor Robert Bridge, general 
convention chairman, and Harold Hal- 
lett, president of the Charlevoix club. 

Dr. Marshall R. Reed, Detroit North- 
west club, was unanimously elected Dis- 
trict Governor for 1940. 

The following Lieutenant Governors 
were elected: Division I, Nathan J. 
Quickstad, Royal Oak; Division II, 
Charles L. Miller, St. Joseph; Division 
Ill, Harold H. Smedley, Muskegon; 
Division IV, Melvin E. Orr, West 
Branch; Division V, Raymond C. 
Wheelock, Battle Creek; Division VI, 
Clarence M. Loesell, Ypsilanti; Di- 
visicn VII, Milton Sicklesteel, Jr., St. 
Clair Shores; Division VIII, Emil 


Giegling, Grayling; Division IX, How- 
ard Gilpin, Rogers City; Division X, 
Norman Reid, Allen Park. 





At an inter-club meeting held in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, the first link in a chain of friendship 
was welded by the New England District. Among 
those who took part in the ceremony were, from 
left to right: William R. Gleason, co-chairman, 
District Inter-Club Relations Committee; Gover- 
nor Roy F. Cooke; Past President John F. Hall 
of the Sudbury club; President Ralph Lockwood, 
Maynard-Acton club; co-chairman Ambrose J. 
Kinion of the District Inter-Club Relations Com 
mittee; and Lieutenant Governor Edward W. 


MacLaren of Division III. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE Kiwanians of Victoria, B.C., re- 

cently journeyed to Olympia, Wash- 
ington to attend an inter-club meeting 
between the two clubs. 

Griff I. Griffith, immediate past dis- 
trict governor, presided at the Olympia 
luncheon and extended greetings to the 
visitors. 

Official state greetings were con- 
veyed by William Gallagher, state 
treasurer, and Mayor McGavin re- 
sponded. O. H. Olson, president of the 
Olympia club, Darrell Spence, inter- 
club chairman, and Ralph D. Matthews, 
Hon. Secretary, the latter two of Vic- 
toria, also spoke. 

During the visit the guests were tak- 
en through the State Capitol Buildings 
and the Olympic Breweries. Most of 
the Victorians returned to Victoria the 
same evening while a few remained for 
a short visit in Seattle. 
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OHIO 


HE Coshocton club of Division VIII 

sponsored a Governor’s Day in honor 
of Governor Floyd A. Pfaff. Seventy-five 
Kiwanians enjoyed golf in the afternoon 
and dinner in the evening. Among 
those present were: Governor Floyd A. 
Pfaff, Lieutenant Governor Judge J. H. 
Lamneck, Secretary Pete Land, In- 
ternational Trustee Charles Donley, 
former Lieutenant Governors Paul 
Ebert, A. A. Bowers, Fred Karr, Paul 
Reed, Frank Judge, and Dave Donley, 
chairman of the Cleveland convention 
committee. Delegations were present 
from Alliance, Dover, Massillon, New 
Philadelphia, Coshocton, Mansfield, 
Newark, Cambridge and Zanesville. 

Division IV inaugurated a golf tour- 
nament, the first match being played 
with the clubs of the northern half of 
the division and the second match with 
the clubs of the southern half. 

At Marion on July 20 the southern 
half winners engaged the northern half 
winners with the former declared win- 
ners. In the evening a divisional din- 
ner was held with George Campbell, 
well known musical leader, as the head- 
liner. Guests included Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor William Gilliam and former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Earl] Willson. 

On July 26 the clubs of Geneva and 
Painesville sponsored a Division IX 
golf match and meeting at the Madison 
Golf Highlands. Seven clubs were rep- 
resented with a total attendance of 75. 
Ashtabula was the winner. 

Reverend F. B. McAllister of 
Youngstown was the speaker at a dinner 
held in the evening. Among those 
present were: Lieutenant Governor 
Keith Cowden, District. Treasurer 
James G. Lewis and former Lieutenant 
Governor Ford Andrus. 

Division X also held a golf tourna- 
ment and dinner in August. There 
were 165 people present. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Mayor McNair of Pittsburgh. Among 
the distinguished guests were: Lieuten- 
ant Governor Carl Weinman, District 
Treasurer James G. Lewis, Past Gov- 
ernors Albert R. Cox and Russell C. 
Heddleston; former International Trus- 
tee Frank Finlev: and former Lieu- 





cial interest to 
ooke of Orange, 


Maine handicraft proved of es 
New England Governor Roy F. 
Massachusetts, and District Secretary Russell L. 
Norton of Framingham, Massachusetts, when the 


visited the new State of Maine Industries Craft 
Building. They were greeted by State Representa- 
tive Harold N. Hanold of Standish and Hon. 
Harold F. Schnurle of the Governor’s Council, 
owners of the building, which is providing a 
valuable outlet for Maine craftworkers. Left to 
tight in the photograph are Messrs. Hanold, 
Cooke, Norton and Schnurle. 
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The annual Kiwanis picnic of the Utah-Idaho District at the Harry Yost ranch. Kiwanians from 
Boise, Nampa, Caldwell, Payette and Weiser were all guests of the Yosts. 


tenant Governors Clark Marshall, Ira 
Mellinger, Seward Daw, Robert Hall, 
Carl Willman and L. M. Kyes. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


EMPLE CITY, California, was host 

to more than 200 Kiwanians and 
their wives when that club held its 
charter night banquet out of doors. 

The banquet was marked for the 
number of distinguished guests present 
and the great number of Kiwanis clubs 
in California which had one or more 
members represented and also for the 
well-balanced and lively program, in- 
cluding some excellent musical num- 
bers. 

Among the guests were former Gov- 
ernor Frank F. Merriam, who repre- 
sented the Long Beach Kiwanis club, 
and Kiwanian John R. Quinn, county 
assessor. Charles E. Millikan of Los 
Angeles, former International trustee 
and past district governor; A. Heber 
Winder of Riverside, former Interna- 
tional trustee and past 
district governor; and 
William Dunlap of West- 
wood, field service repre- 
sentative, were also pres- 
ent. 


Altogether there were 


29 Kiwanis clubs in the 
state represented, with 
Rotus Harvey, secretary 


of the Golden Gate club of 
San Francisco and former 
lieutenant governor, rep- 
resenting the clubs farth- 
est away. 

Ross J. Wright of Glen- 
dora, lieutenant governor 
of Division X, served as 
master of ceremonies. The 
charter presentation, pre- 
ceded by a_ thoughtful, 
forceful address on Ki- 
wanis, was made by Dis- 


trict Governor Harry A. _ 


ck, with Lieutenant Governor Ross W. 
standing to the right. 


Lane of San Gabriel, with President W. 
E. Emick accepting the charter fer the 
club, the 145th in California. 

Lee R. Hill, chairman of the charter 
night committee, introduced Temple 
City Kiwanians, their guests, and 
guests of the Temple City club. Harold 
W. Ward, Temple City secretary, read 
several congratulatory telegrams. 

Items of club equipment were pre- 
sented as gifts by John W. Eberle of 
Pasadena, former lieutenant governor, 
and accepted by Dr. Fred E. Woods, 
vice-president of the Temple City Ki- 
wanis club. They included an engraved 
gong and gavel from the sponsoring 
San Gabriel and Glendora clubs, and 
club banner, road signs and flags from 
all other clubs in Division X, with 
which the New club is affiliated. 

The members who were responsible 
for the charter night program were Lee 
R. Hill, chairman; John Doyle, general 
arrangements; E. Fred Gearheart, pro- 
gram; Harold W. Ward, tickets and res- 
ervations; and Harold Jones, publicity. 





Governor Harry A. Lane of the California-Nevada District pre- 
senting the charter of the Temple City club to President W. Earl 


Wright of Division X 


The lady seated is Mrs. Wright. 








Estherville, Iowa, receives its charter. 





Left to right: International President Bennett O. Knudson, 


Albert Lea, Minnesota; Dr. C. E. Birney, president of the gg eomeen club; Governor W. F. Zimmer- 


man, Fremont, Nebraska; Immediate Past Governor W. 


Jarnagin, Storm Lake, Iowa; Duane E. 


wel, lieutenant governor, y Voneng lowa. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


NTERNATIONAL President Bennett 

O. Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
spoke to 350 Kiwanians at the Esther- 
ville Charter Night party, September 
5. Governor W. F. Zimmerman of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, presented the charter 
and Immediate Past Governor W. C. 
Jarnagin of Storm Lake made the roll 
call which was answered by 23 clubs. 

Others on the program were B. L. 
Holton, district secretary, Waterloo, J. 
D. Lowe, past president, Algona, Iowa, 
club and a member of the Iowa State 
Conservation Commission, and D. E. 
Dewel, lieutenant governor, Algona, 
who presided. 

The Estherville club was chartered 


with 41 members. A bell and gavel was 
given the new club by the Algona, Iowa, 
Kiwanians; a set of flags was received 
from the Waterloo club; a plaque from 
the Mason City club, and a shield from 
the Storm Lake club. 

Clubs represented at the charter 
night party were Albert Lea, Blue 
Earth, Fairmont, Jackson and Man- 
kato, Minnesota; Auburn, Lincoln, 
Fremont and North Omaha, Nebraska; 
Creston, Denison, Des Moines, Mason 
City, Waterloo, Algona, Cherokee, Fort 
Dodge, Lake City, Rock Rapids, Sac 
City, Storm Lake, Sioux City and 
Estherville, Iowa. 

President Knudson spoke on unem- 
ployment problems, aliens, and con- 
structive citizenship in his talk. 


Jackson Heights, N. Y., Presents 
Therapeutic Tub 
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The therapeutic pool dedicated by the Kiwanis Club of Jackson a, Heights, New York, to the crippled 


children of the community. From left to right : 
DeWitt; Oscar Larson; L. E. Ellen, president ; 
and J. Crane. 


L. Abrams; Coates 
Kiwanians DeWitt, ‘Larson, Ellen and Abrams made up the committee working on 


chairman of U.P.A 


alen; Spi 
“hi lieutenant governor ; 


this project. 
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Jackson Heights, New York, has 

been striving to provide a therapeu- 
tic treatment pool for the many under- 
privileged victims of infantile paralysis 
in Queens and only recently this goal 
was attained. This pool was presented 
as a gift of the Jackson Heights club to 
the crippled children of the community. 

The dedication was made at an inter- 
club meeting of some 150 Kiwanians of 
Division VIII, held at the Community 
Club House, Jackson Heights, at which 
Dr. L. E. Ellen, president of the Jack- 
son Heights club presided and George J. 
Gross, lieutenant governor of Division 
VIII, was toastmaster. 

In 1937, a survey by Dr. J. Gobson 
Hill, then chairman of the Under- Priv- 
ileged Child Committee, showed that 
due to an epidemic in 1934, approxi- 
mately 400 children in Queens were suf- 
fering from infantile paralysis. That 
year under President Hiram S. Hall, 
the initial fund raising activities began 
by a charity high goal polo match at 
Bostwick Field, Long Island. At the 
same time the proposal to build a thera- 
peutic pool was placed before Division 
VIII. A committee appointed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bert Field investigated 
the project and was compelled to report 
that the estimated cost of $25,000 for 
building such a pool was too great for 
the division to undertake. However, the 
Jackson Heights club went ahead with 
the project and a fund was established 
to build a pool, which fund was in- 
creased from time to time by contribu- 
tions and by proceeds of activities un- 
dertaken by the Jackson Heights club. 
Finally Dr. Le Roy Hubbard of the 
Warm Springs Foundation, who per- 
sonally treated President Roosevelt and 
who in the early steps of the work in 
Queens gave much time and thought to 
the efforts of the Kiwanis club in its 
endeavor to establish a therapeutic pool, 
was able to perfect a tub of special de- 
sign for individual treatments. This 
new development made the tub com- 
paratively inexpensive and solved a 
very perplexing problem confronting 
the club, namely, the costs. 

Lieutenant Governor George J. Gross 
after his induction emphasized the com- 
pletion of this project and by codrdinat- 
ing the numerous efforts to finance the 
building of the pool finally succeeded in 
translating a dream into a reality. 

A special room was built in the 
ground floor of the Physicians Hospital 
to house the pool and treatment appara- 
tus. Barney Spiegel, chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, en- 
listed the help of contractors, mechanics 
and friends, and supervised the numer- 
ous jobs involved such as tiling, plumb- 
ing, electrical work, painting, etc., which 
greatly reduced the costs. 

Since the dedication of the pool, com- 
munity interest produced many offers 
and contributions of additional equip- 
ment. 


Fs: five years the Kiwanis Club of 
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Joplin, Missouri, Entertains 
Youngsters from Children's Home 


One hundred and twenty-five young- 
sters from the Children’s Home, rang- 
ing in ages from 18 months to 14 years, 
were picnic guests of the Kiwanis club 
at Redings Mill. 

The children were taken to the park 
about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
participated in group games, swim- 
ming, rides and other forms of amuse- 
ment before eating. 

The children were returned to the 
home about two o’clock. After lunch- 
eon they were given rides about the 
park in the Junge motorized train. 
Twelve assistants from the home were 
on hand to help with the arrangements, 
and numerous Kiwanians visited dur- 
ing the day to assist with the annual 
picnic. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Aids 
Children's Home 
One of the greatest achievements of 
the Edmonton club is the Kiwanis Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society through which the 
club has invested many thousands of 
dollars in the Kiwanis Children’s Home. 
Between three and four thousand 
dollars are raised annually by its Apple 
Day. Besides this main achievement the 
Edmonton Kiwanians have also col- 
lected and _ dis- 
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Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
Active in Agricultural Work 

The Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario, has been instru- 
mental in the agricultural development 
of junior farmers in their community. 

At a luncheon given for these young 
boys A. H. Martin, assistant director of 
agricultural representatives stated: “A 
junior farmer club member learns busi- 
ness methods, which is important to 
farmers today. He learns an apprecia- 
tion of good livestock, and a knowledge 
of judging livestock which is vital if 
he is to buy and sell animals. And he 
develops an enthusiasm for farming.” 


Eric Olmstead, chairman of the 
Western Canada District Committee on 
Agriculture, announced that junior 
farmer exhibits practicaily had doubled 
those of last year. There were 700 ex- 
hibits this year by the members of the 
17 junior farmer clubs as compared 
with 375 last year. 


“The Kiwanis club can take consid- 
erable credit for the fact that the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead Exhibition now cov- 
ers ground half a mile long and pretty 
well fills it,” said C. E. Chapple. 


Mount Greenwood, Pennsylvania 
Conducts Summer Playground 
The Kiwanis Club of Mount Green- 


wood, Pennsylvania, conducts a play- 
ground which has been in full swing all 
summer. Two experienced instructors 
were employed and more equipment has 
been added. 

Once every two weeks a camp fire was 
held at the playground and the adults 
of the community were invited to attend. 
The children arranged special programs 
for such occasions. 


Resumé of San Gabriel, 
California, Activities 

The Kiwanis Club of San Gabriel, 
California, has given considerable as- 
sistance to the under-privileged chil- 
dren of the community, providing med- 
ical attention, food, clothing and free 
vacations for the unfortunate young- 
sters who would otherwise go without. 

But the real part which the club took 
in the community betterment and pub- 
lic affairs during the past years was 
nowhere more forcefully illustrated 
than in the personnel which the club 
contributed to such work, culminating 
in the election of two members to the 
City Council, one of whom was chosen 
mayor. 

The San Gabriel Kiwanians have also 


been active in 
boys and. girls 





tributed mag- 
azines and books 
to the country li- 
braries and 
schools. They have 
sponsored. calf 
and swine clubs— 
Colonel Louis 
Scott being a val- 
uable member in 
this activity. 

The club has a 
unique method of 
developing the 
latent qualities 
in its own mem- 
bers. It holds a 
“Pow-wow” club 
and new mem- 
bers are asked to 
put on programs 
of their own. Ed. 
McGarvie is at 
the head of an im- 
portant new ac- 
tivity; he directs 
the glee club. 


Kiwanis Woods, a few miles from Saginaw. 





The Saginaw, Michigan, Kiwanis club plants 500 to 1,000 pines every year in a tract known as 


The man with the spade is President John T. Garey. 


. work. The club in- 
itiated and spon- 
sored a_ striking 
program whereby 
during Boy’s 
Week a group of 
youngsters served 
as officials of the 
City of San Gab- 
riel, gaining an 
insight into civic 
problems and an 
experience in gov- 
ernment. 

The club sup- 
ported the cam- 
paign to» restore 
and. rehabilitate 
Old San Gabriel 
! Mission. . They 

held one of the 
most important 
meetings on the 
Mission grounds 
and followed with 
a tour of inspec- 
tion. 
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Britton, Oklahoma, Conducts 
Gas Model Airplane Contest 


The Kiwanis Club of Britton, Okla- 
homa, recently conducted a most suc- 
cessful first State Gas Model Airplane 
Contest. 

Statewide advertising was engaged 
in. Schooling of judges, timers, public 
address system commentators, ushers, 
registrars and recorders was also con- 
ducted. Arrangements of location for 
the meet, parking and traffic regulations 
were made. Rules of the National Aero- 
nautic Association governing the contest 
were studied. Awards were determined, 
prizes of various classifications were al- 
lotted, funds solicited, donations of mer- 
chandise and services pledged, proper 
recognition of donors arranged. 

Sixty-seven candidates sought to qual- 
ify their baby-powered planes. Thirty- 
nine contestants were. accepted in two 
classifications. Entrants from sixteen 
Oklahoma and Texas towns were reg- 
istered. Eight thousand spectators 
crowded the mile-square enclosure at 
the west end of Wiley Post’s home port 
at West Britton. A mammoth public 
address system kept the crowd informed 
as the program worked out. Over one 
hundred dollars in cash and merchan- 
dise were awarded seven prize winners. 

Club members and spectators alike 
were thrilled with the six hours of rapid 
fire performances by the spectacular toy 
flyers. One baby rip-snorter stayed 
aloft over thirty minutes, causing 
judges and timers several miles of exer- 
tion and haste keeping the plane in sight 
as required. 

While the project was undertaken on 
a strictly non-profit basis about fifty 
dollars was taken in for the day, due 
largely to oversubscription of prize 
funds donated mostly by Kiwanians and 
aeronautic enthusiasts in this vicinity. 

Had the venture cost the club money, 
the membership would have been con- 
tent with the lessons of teamwork, club 
harmony, test of organization power, 
advertisement of town and club, and the 
feeling of having sponsored a most 
wholesome and worthwhile movement by 
lads constructively engaged in their 
most entertaining hobby. 

The Britton club plans to make the 
contest an annual event. 








Some of the prize winners and their successful 
entrants in the foreground. Left to right, stand- 
ing. are Kiwanians conducti the contest: Dr. 
L. Crick, Pat Pugh, F urke (director of 
pce Wil Post >), Field Marshal 
Wayde McCalister, Mark orem, Britton Saeans 
President paar aps est, Bert Whisler and Joe Po 
The lady in t cture is Miss Ava Gates, o 
cial of the Navonal Aeronautic Association. 





Cape May, New Jersey, Buys 
Building for Children's Club House 

The Cape May Kiwanis club recently 
bought at a public auction a decommis- 
sioned Coast Guard station which they 
intend to transform into a regular club- 
house for the Boy Scout troops, Cub 
Scouts and other Kiwanis-sponsored 
youth movements. 

Besides its use as a community cen- 
ter for Cape May youth, the old station, 
after it is remodelled, will be used as a 
summer retreat for under-privileged 
children who will be sent there for 
brief vacations by the Kiwanis clubs 
throughout New Jersey. 

Plans are under way for extensive 
alterations and repairs to the building, 
and most of the work will be done by 
Kiwanians who 
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Glenside, Pennsylvania, Stages 
Successful Minstrel Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Glenside, Penn- 
sylvania, recently held a minstrel show 
for the bengtit of its under-privileged 
child fund. 

Practically the entire membership of 
the club had an active part in the pro- 
gram. Charles Green, well known radio 
comedian, formerly affiliated with Amos 
and Andy, was the interlocutor. 

The entire show was under the direc- 
tion of A. James Adams, of Glenside, 
and was planned by the following com- 
mittee: Howard R. Yoder, chairman; B. 
Harrison Baldwin, co-chairman; Horace 
Goldberg, J. Ira Kreider, Abe Apfel- 
baum, Vincent Pannepacker, Dr. Pern 
T. Mohn and Dr. William A. Smith. 





have pledged 
themselves to sup- 
port the club’s 
newest project. 
Charles A. Swain 
is chairman of the 
building commit- 
tee. This commit- 
tee obtained the 
use of a _ city- 
owned lot along | 
the beach front 
at a nominal 
yearly rate. 
This project 
has created wide- 
spread interest 
among summer 
visitors and local 
residents. Joining 
in the move to es- 








tablish a com- 
munity center for 
children many 


Cape May citi- to increase its investment this 
izens have offered from the left, are Chairman 
to donate furni- 


ture, household articles and other equip- 
ment which will be necessary to have 
before the building will be in liveable 
condition. 

The club plans to allow any other or- 
ganization in Cape May to use the 
building for meetings or other events of 
a similar nature. Their main objective 
is that of making the old Coast Guard 
station a summer retreat for under- 
priviliged children in cities. 

“Under this plan,’’ Chairman Swain 
said, “we believe Kiwanis clubs in 
metropolitan areas will codperate with 
us by helping to maintain the under- 
privileged children of their communi- 
ties while they are in Cape May for 
brief vacations during the summer. As 
our contribution, the Cape May club 
will provide the building and personnel 
to supervise the under-privileged chil- 
dren while they are here.” 

This project will give the more un- 
fortunate youngsters in the city a 
chance to take a real vacation. 

Members of the building committee 
are Charles A. Swain, Jr.; Albert B. 
Little, Wallace Douglas, Daniel J. 
Ricker and Lewis T. Stevens. Kiwanis 
officers are Clifford A. Sharp, presi- 
dent; Walter M. Trout, vice president, 
and Edward Griffin, secretary. 


The Kiwanis Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


invested the money in calves. 
Stock Show and then sold at a nice profit for the boys. 
well enough of the project, 


loaned $150 to four farm boys who 
The stock was exhibited at the Junior Live 
The Tulsa club thinks 
which is directed by the Agriculture Committee, 
year to $300. In the picture, starting second 
ob Hughes and committee members Verser 


Hicks and O. J. Moyer. 


Rome, New York, Conducts 
Overnight Camp for Boys 


Towards the end of the camping sea- 
son the Kiwanis camp of Rome, New 
York, has been devoted to day and over- 
night campers, the latter group being 
for boys who could not pay. The day 
campers paid a small fee and returned 
to the city by six o’clock at night. 

This year 800 boys attended the camp 
at some time or other showing an in- 
crease of approximately 115 over last 
year. 


Longview, Texas, Conducts 
Donkey Baseball Game 


One of the most entertaining sport- 
ing events staged in many years oc- 
curred in Longview, Texas, when the 
Kiwanis club sponsored a Donkey Base- 
ball Game. More than 1,100 persons 
attended the event and saw the Ki- 
wanians and Lions try to ride the 
trained donkeys. All play was con- 
ducted while the players rode donkeys 
and much fun was in store for the spec- 
tators when the donkeys refused to al- 
low the players to ride them. The event 
was most profitable for the club’s Un- 
der-Privileged Child Fund. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massachusetts, is ver j f 
played their talent recently in the ‘‘Kiwanis Kapers’’ which the Quincy club sponsored. 


Hollywood, California, Presents 
Vocational Guidance Program 

Approximately one thousand boys at- 
tended the various vocational guidance 
sessions for which occasion forty-four 
speakers were engaged by the Kiwanis 
Club of Hollywood, California. Each 
speaker presented a talk on his own 
field. 

Fred Kelsey, character actor, warned 
that the acting field was already over- 
crowded but admitted “there is always 
a place at the top for those willing to 
work hard.” 

Merle Chamberlin, head of the projec- 
tion department at M.G.M., said that 75 
per cent of the people in California 
wanted positions in motion picture stu- 
dios but that only 1 per cent was fitted 
for them. “A boy who wants a job 
in the industry must specialize,” Cham- 
berlin said. “There is no place for the 
jack-of-all-trades.” 

Ken Woolsey, TWA pilot, told a class- 
room that “the air transport industry 
has just begun to scratch the surface.” 

Characteristics most necessary for be- 
coming a novelist are curiosity, powers 
of observation and intense sympathy for 
people, said Dr. Lionel Stevenson of the 
English department, University of 
Southern California. 

Alvin W. Wendt, chairman of the 
Hollywood club’s Vocational Guidance 
Committee, was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the program which was 
launched by a questionnaire submitted 
to the boys to find what professions they 
were most interested in. 

Sixty-seven boys desired to become 
marine officials, while 25 said they pre- 
ferred to be army officers. Other pop- 
ular choices were: aeronautical engi- 
neer, 52; motion picture industry, 40; 
musician, singer or orchestra conductor, 
50; sports writing, 37; acting, 35. 

Following the speeches, the forty-four 
speakers were invited by the Hollywood 
Kiwanians to a luncheon in the club. 

Alvin W. Wendt later reported that 
out of the forty-four programs arranged 
only one speaker had to be provided with 
a substitute. 





proud of its own band. These gentlemen dis- 


Port Huron, Michigan, 
Organizes Second Boy Scout Troop 


The Port Huron Kiwanis club, after 
nearly two years of successful work 
with Boy Scout Troop 14, which is one 
of the outstanding troops in Blue Water 
City, has now organized its second troop. 

Troop 114, the new troop, is also lo- 
cated in one of the sections of the city 
where there are many under-privileged 
children. Seventeen young boys have 
already enrolled in the new troop under 
scoutmaster John Duff and his assistant 
Dr. John Wilkes. 

The troop committee is made up of 
Wescott Smith, chairman, F. Granger 
Weil, Dr. D. J. McColl, P. C. Buck, Dr. 
Frederick E. Ludwig, Raymond C. Wur- 
zel, Leonard Porter and L. F. Meade. 

A detail of scouts from Troop 14 re- 
cently installed the first eight tender- 
foot scouts of Troop 114 at one of the 
final meetings of the year. 

The committee plans to have the new 
troop fully uniformed as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Southwest Los Angeles 
Stages Local-Talent Comedy 


The Kiwanis Club of Southwest Los 
Angeles recently staged a local-talent 
four act comedy as an aid to their un- 
der-privileged child fund. The hilarity 
of a capacity audience made the event 
worth while socially and brought many 
requests for a similar affair yearly. 
From the net receipts of $338 a dona- 
tion of $200 was at once given to 
the Orthopedic Hospital, making a 
total of $400 to 
that institute 
since February. 
Later, ten needy 
children were 
sent to summer 
camp and a help- 
ing donation was 
made in order 
that a group of 
paroled juvenile 
delinquents might 
also be accorded 
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Bellingham, Washington, Organizes 
Community for Vocational Guidance 

The main purposes of the Kiwanis 
club’s vocational guidance program is 
to inform high school graduates of 
three things: the importance of plan- 
ning a career; how to plan for a career; 
and to provide boys with the facts re- 
lated to vocational opportunities. 

As the committee began developing 
the program two phases seemed to pre- 
dominate—the need of arousing the 
community to feel a need for voca- 
tional guidance on a long-time basis 
and the need for actual contact with 
boys in giving them the facts on which 
to base their plans for determining a 
career. 

Development of the first phases ne- 
cessitated considerable newspaper pub- 
licity and a series of radio programs. 
The underlying thought related to the 
radio was that in the future we would 
try to bring the county students into 
the program. 

With relation to the second phase, 
which provided contact with the boys, 
arrangements were made with the 
school authorities for the members of 
the three sponsoring service clubs to 
act as hosts to all senior boys at a joint 
dinner. This event marked the begin- 
ning of the program, stimulated en- 
thusiasm and provided the personal re- 
lationship so essential to the success of 
the features to follow. 

Sixteen radio broadcasts were given 
by men experienced in their own field. 
These men were very definite about the 
opportunities each field offered. 

The committee found it expedient to 
provide carefully drawn outlines of 
material and suggestions for its use to 
the one hundred men who agreed to in- 
terview boys, to twelve who agreed to 
permit the boys to come to their places 
of business for direct observation and 
to those who served as conference 
speakers during the last day of the in- 
tensive program. Typical of such ma- 
terial prepared in advance are: A 
Guide to the Analysis of a Vocation; 
Vocational Guidance, a Creative Enter- 
prise; Aids to Preparing an Interview; 
Aids to Preparing a Vocational Guid- 
ance Broadcast; Specific Factors Deal- 
ing With the Discussion of a Vocation. 

Instructions were given the boys that 
would help them in their thinking as re- 
lated to a particular vocation. Each 
boy was given an instruction sheet on 
“‘How to Make the Most of Your Inter- 
view;” “How to Develop Plans for a 





the pleasure of a The above picture shows a group of members of the Southwest Los Angeles 
summer va- Club with its president presenting to Mr. P. Slayback, business manager of the 


cation. 


Orthopaedic Hospital, a check for $200 to help crippled children and further 
aid their endowment at that institution. 
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Career,” and a report for his record 
which later was to be filed with his per- 
sonal card in the high school files for 
future reference. 

Following the entire program the 
senior boys filled out reports of what 
they had received or accomplished dur- 
ing the program. Through the high 
school authorities opportunities were 
provided for personal interviews with 
one hundred different men from the 
three clubs who volunteered this serv- 
ice. Try-out experiences were arranged 
as was direct observation in which the 
boys were to be taken to the place of 
business and shown various factors re- 
lated to that business. 

The committee representing the Ki- 
wanis club consisted of Dr. Merle 
Kuder, chairman; E. S. Howell; R. I. 
Wise and Milton A. Orphan. 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
Completes Health Camp 

The under-privileged child program 
was accepted by this club as its major 
activity in January, 1933. The under- 
taking was a tremendous one from every 
angle inasmuch as it was sponsored dur- 
ing the height of the depression at a 
time when club membership was at its 
lowest. Nevertheless the program re- 
ceived such wholehearted support from 
the members of the club and the public 
in general that these obstacles were not 
as gigantic as first thought. 

A hunting lodge on the Coudersport 
Pike was donated by one of the members 
to be used as the health camp at that 
time. Funds to maintain the camp were 
derived from benefit shows sponsored 
by the club. The Clinton County Tuber- 
culosis Society joined with the Kiwanis 
club in preparing a program for the 
investigation of children, clinic exam- 
inations and operation of the camp. 

In the fall of 1935, with the codpera- 
tion of the Clinton County Commission- 
ers and members of the Clinton County 
Tuberculosis Society, the crowning 
achievement of this club arrived when, 
flushed with the success of their under- 
taking, they chose as their greater ob- 
jective, a larger camp for under-priv- 
ileged children when they decided to 
build this 50-bed camp, a WPA project. 
Now completed, it is one of the finest in 
the state and represents an investment 
of over $40,000. 
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Clinies are held 
several times a 
year when the 
worst cases are 
selected and rec- 
ommendations for 
surgical and den- 
tal correction are 
made. This work 
is all done by 
members of the 
Kiwanis club. 

An idea of the 
scope of the 
health camp work 
during the past 
five years can be 





rai » The Kiwanis Club of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, recently supervised the plant- 
ga ned from the ing of 200 mulberry trees by the Boy Scouts. Vice President Robert Klein- 
following figures: dienst, chairman of the Kiwanis Club’s Troop Committee, is in the right 


1,637 children 
examined; 217 
tonsil and adenoid operations per- 
formed; 584 teeth extracted. The aver- 
age gain of the children who attended 
the camp over the five-year period was 
3 pounds, 13 ounces; the camping period 
of each group extending over a two- 
week period only. 

A picture of this camp appears on 
page 599. 


South Gate-Walnut Park, 
California, Has Unique Celebration 


Former Lieutenant Governor Her- 
bert Pieffer arranged a very novel 
stunt for All Kiwanis Night. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Al Drew of Division XIII 
took a pigeon with him on his way to 
Boston to attend the International Con- 
vention. He released it before reach- 
ing Boston and the bird arrived on the 
afternoon preceding All Kiwanis Night 
with a message attached to its leg. 


Wildwood, New Jersey, Holds 
Moonlight Sailing Party 

The Kiwanis Club of Wildwood, New 
Jersey, held a Moonlight Sailing Party 
recently for the benefit of the Under- 
Privileged Child Fund. Over 225 per- 
sons were taken on seven party boats 
for a delightful three-hour sail on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The captains who donated their 
boats and services to the club were all 
non-members except for Palmer Way. 
Kiwanian Ben Lee was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the event and 
all club members coéperated to make 
it a success. 














Loleta Il was the first yacht to leave the docks the night of the moonlight sail given by the Kiwanis 
Club of Wildwood, New Jersey. She carried 38 passengers aboard. 


foreground. 


London, Ontario, Erects 
Memorial Hut 


On the death of John Stothers, chair- 
man of the Boy’s Work Committee in 
1937 and 1938, the Kiwanis Club of 
London decided to erect a Memorial Hut 
at Camp Silver Beach, the Y.M.C.A. 
Camp in which there is a codperative 
arrangement concerning the care of the 
Ki-Y Boys. 

During June, one of the members, an 
architect, designed the hut;-another of 
the members supplied the lumber and a 
third member, a contractor, supervised 
the erection. 

The hut was dedicated and handed 
over by Kiwanians to the chairman of 
the Y.M.C.A. Boy’s Work Secretary at a 
well attended meeting at the camp. It 
is known as the John C. Stothers Memo- 
rial Hut. 


Quincy, Illinois, Holds 
Old Timer's Meeting 


An interesting meeting was held at 
Quincy, Illinois, recently when the pro- 
gram and meeting was in charge of four 
members of the charter member group. 
It was known as “Old Timer’s Meeting.” 
Dr. Carl Goldhammer, internationally 
prominent X-ray and radium specialist, 
whom Dr. Harold Swanberg had just 
succeeded in bringing here from Aus- 
tria, was the speaker. 

Because of the great interest in the 
visiting specialist, all the physicians in 
the vicinity were invited to be present 
and more than fifty attended. 


Ocala, Florida, Extends Services 
of Under-Privileged Child Camp 


Plans were completed and funds 
raised by the Kiwanis Club of Ocala, 
Florida, for the Deer Lake Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Camp. In order to get the 
most benefit from the money expended 
this committee went about selecting its 
children very carefully. School teach- 
ers and the county health nurse were 
enlisted to advise which children needed 
the camp most; then each applicant was 
given a complete medical examination 
by the doctors of the club, and treat- 
ments were given free whenever neces- 
sary. 

It is estimated that the doctors of the 
club did $1500 worth of work on ton- 
silectomies free for the children. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Aids Tubercular Victims 


habilitation program has been in 

effect at Sunny Acres, the Munici- 
pal Sanatorium of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
program was inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of training and re-training persons 
being cured of tuberculosis for a type 
of work compatible with their physical 
and mental capacity. 

The members of the Kiwanis club be- 
came immediately interested in the vari- 
ous aspects of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. They were quick to realize that 
many items of equipment were going to 
be needed if a variety of training facili- 
ties was to be made available to these 
patients. 

Last year they helped equip a com- 


[eatin the past two years, a re- 


mercial department; this year, working 
in conjunction with the director of re- 
habilitation, Miss Eloise Young of Sun- 
ny Acres, they used their annual gift 
fund for the purchase of equipment for 
a tailoring and dress designing project. 
Some of the items of equipment for 
this project included pressing, cutting, 
embroidery, and finishing tables, a 
pressing machine, power sewing ma- 
chines, dress forms, an electric perfor- 
ating machine for making embroidery 
patterns and hat blocks for millinery. 
This equipment is equivalent to that 
now being used in garment factories. 
Before setting up this project Miss 
Young, in presenting the plan to the 
Kiwanians, stated: “This equipment 


will enable us to train patients for 
power machine operation, pattern 
drafting, tailoring, pressing, dress de- 
signing, general repair work, embroid- 
ery pattern making, hand finishing, al- 
teration work, dress making, millinery, 
hat blocking, embroidering and bead- 
ing.” 

It. is believed that such types of work 
are ideally suited to persons who have 
been cured of tuberculosis. Further- 
more, Cleveland is recognized as a large 
garment-making center and this fact 
should point to the absorption of trained 
persons into an industry which will en- 
able them to adjust themselves both 
socially and economically to their com- 
munity after hospitalization. 





View of the rehabilitation department of the Sunny Acres Sanatorium which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fairmont, Ohio, Sponsors 
Sale of 4-H Stock 

The Fairmont Kiwanis club again 
sponsored and promoted the sale of 4-H 
club beef cattle, hogs and sheep at the 
county fair. 

Promotion of the sale is in the hands 
of the club’s Committee on Agriculture, 
of which Harvey Johnson, First Na- 
tional Bank cashier, is chairman. 

This event planned as encourage- 
ment to 4-H boys and girls engaged in 
live stock projects, is of county-wide 
interest. 

Whatever price the animals bring 
above the appraised price will be a 
bonus to encourage the boy or girl who 
has raised and exhibited the animal. 


London, Kentucky, Visits 
Local Farmers 

For one of its regular meetings, the 
London club went on a tour to visit 
farmers in various sections of Laurel 
County. Crops were inspected, or- 
chards investigated and sampled by 
the members. 

This was the first tour of its kind 
that the club has undertaken but it was 
so successful that the club has decided 
to make it an annual affair. The seven 
cars used traveled about 100 miles 
during the day. 

The London Kiwanians feel that an 
act like this promotes good will be- 
tween rural and urban inhabitants and 
a better understanding. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Sponsors Mother's Camp 

The Lethbridge club has sponsored a 
Mother’s Camp at Waterton Lakes and 
has been transporting sixty under- 
privileged children to camp. The Agri- 
culture Committee sponsors Calf Clubs 
and takes a great interest in boys’ and 
girls’ work. 

The building of a Kiwanis cabin and 
the supplying of a Kiwanis boat to the 
YMCA Camp and dedicating these to 
the memory of two of its past presi- 
dents was a noble tribute to the Ki- 
wanis motto “We Build.” 

Lethbridge is very strong in interna- 
tional relationship and makes frequent 
visits with clubs across the border. 
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Altoona, Pennsylvania, Sends 
Fifty Boys Annually to Camp 


Fifty Altoona boys annually enjoy a 
six-week camping period at the Altoona 
Kiwanis Health Camp situated in some 
of Pennsylvania’s finest mountains and 
near Fort Roberdeau. 

‘“‘We Build” is merged into the daily 
program—physically, morally and men- 
tally. Mushball and Dodgeball leagues 
are formed and the boys play their 
hardest to try to be the champions of 
the camp. 

Hikes were scheduled each Saturday 
morning to points of historic and scenic 
interest. Swimming and track and field 
events are big features to these boys. 
About 90 per cent of the young camp- 
ers learn to swim before they go home. 
The eighty-five acre camp offers ample 
room for free play 
games. 

Leaves, butterflies and moths were 
collected and identified. This year a 
rustic handicraft shop was built and the 
boys were taught to work with metal as 
well as wood. Many worthwhile articles 
were made in this shop. 

The camp is modern in every way— 
with showers, electric lights, a radio 
and electric refrigerator. 

At the end of the camp season the 50 
boys look forward to the outfits which 
they receive. A kind friend of the club 
completely outfits each boy. Each boy 
goes home in a new suit, a grand coat 
of tan, an average gain of four pounds 
in weight and many undisclosed accom- 
plishments that only the camper him- 
self knows. 


Park City, Utah, Supports 
Boy Scout Troop 

The major activity of the Park City 
club is the sponsoring of a Boy Scout 
troop. It has achieved fine success from 
this project, and many citizens, whose 
boys belong to the troop, have expressed 
themselves as being very gratified over 
the work of the club in sponsoring the 
Boy Scout troop. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Sets Attendance Record 


Medicine Hat has had a hard fight 
against drought and depression condi- 
tions, but it has made a wonderful 
comeback. Medicine Hat’s average at- 
tendance tops the list in Alberta with 
an average of 84.4 per cent. The aver- 
age attendance for the first three 
months was a record of 89.41 per cent. 

The club is strong in its support of 
the Boy Scouts and budgeted $245 for 
this activity. It has carried on optical 
work for needy children, supplied milk 
to the under-nourished and also sup- 
plied school books. 

The Medicine Hat Kiwanians have 
made rural school visitation and have 
given various lectures in aid of Voca- 
tional Training. 

The club is strong in International 
Relationship and holds inter-club meet- 
ings with Havre, Lewiston and Great 
Falls in Montana, 


and numerous, 


West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Entertains New Citizens 

In coéperation with Judge C. E. Chil- 
lingworth of the Circuit Court and 
James Watkins, naturalization examin- 
er, the Citizenship Committee of the 
West Palm Beach Kiwanis club enter- 
tained the new citizens who were nat- 
uralized two hours before the Kiwanis 
meeting and a special program for their 
benefit was arranged. 

After introducing all of the success- 
ful applicants, naming the country 
which they were from, Mr. Charles 
Francis Coe, author and attorney and 
the guest speaker gave an address on 
Americanism. 
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Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Entertained at Rowan Camp 


Forty young Rowan county boys and 
girls, spending a summer of supervised 
recreation, rest and nutrition at the 
preventorium on the old Concord Road, 
were luncheon hosts and hostesses not 
so long ago to members of the Kiwanis 
club, the organization which has made 
this summer program possible. 

The preventorium is now in its four- 
teenth summer and was started by the 
Kiwanis club which sponsors the camp. 
This camp is contributed to by the city 
and county governments, the County 
Tuberculosis association and the Junior 
Women’s club. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Umatilla, Florida, pose with the isolation cottage they donated to 
a tubercular victim in the community. 


Umatilla, Florida, Finances 
Unique Isolation Cottage 

The Lake County Health Unit, under 
the direction of Dr. Charles M. Pearce, 
has developed a most practical “‘isola- 
tion cottage” which will care for a pa- 
tient and yet separate him from his 
family and friends while giving him all 
the comfort and nearness of them. 

This single unit is attached to the 
house and is completely screened. One 
of these cottages can be built for $25, 
and Lake County needs about twenty 
of them for tubercular patients who 
are not ill enough to require hospital 
treatment, but who should receive bet- 
ter care than can be had in the average 
crowded home. 

The Umatilla Kiwanis club has paid 
for the first of these new units. This 
cottage was presented to a needy case 
in the community under the direction 
of the Mayor, Dr. W. L. Ashton, and 
the president of the Umatilla Kiwanis 
club, Dr. W. F. Broyles. 

These isolation cottages are easily 
portable; six men can load or unload 
the cottage on a truck, and it can be 
moved wherever it is needed. 


Danville, Virginia, Sponsors 
Successful Recital 

The Kiwanis Club of Danville this 
year sponsored the recital presented by 
the Calisch School of Dancing in order 
to enhance its under-privileged child 
fund. The two-hour show was staged 
in the city auditorium and received ex- 
tremely favorable comment. 

The money earned from the enter- 
tainment has assisted in the develop- 
ment of the club’s newest project, a 
summer camp for  under-privileged 
boys. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Presents 
Banner to Windsor, Ontario 

At a recent meeting of the Windsor, 
Ontario, club Earl E. Garber, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Kiwanis club, 
presented the Canadians with a large 
banner as a gift from Bethlehem. 

The gift was given in return for a flag 
which the Windsor club presented to the 
Bethlehem Kiwanians last year. The 
gift from the Bethlehem club was for- 
mally accepted by Murray S. Stewart, 
president of the Windsor club. 
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Galesburg, Illinois, 
Sponsors Various Projects 


Through the sponsorship of the local 
Kiwanis club, the people of Galesburg 
were invited to hear Rubinoff and his 
famous violin at a free concert held 
recently. 

Among their many activities the 
Galesburg Kiwanians have been trying 
to achieve a friendship and better un- 
derstanding between nearby farmers 
and business men. At one of the many 
farmers’ meetings the club provided a 
moving picture demonstration on farm- 
ing. 


Ahoskie, North Carolina, 
Holds Annual Kiwanis Festival 


In 1933 the club furnished school- 
books for under-privileged children 
and since that year has made under- 
privileged child work its major objec- 
tive. This work was responsible for the 
idea of a Kiwanis Festival each year. 
The first festival was held in 1934 and 
each year in June the people of the 
community look forward to this annual 
Kiwanis Festival. 

In the four festivals that have been 
held, over $2,000 has been raised for 
under-privileged child work; nearly 22 

children have been hospi- 





































Above: Automobile pa- 

rade in Ahoskie Kiwanis 

Festival. Right: Ahoskie 

high school band also in 
parade. 


Cairo, Illinois, Plays Big 
Brother to 4-H Club Members 


Members of the Cairo club again 
played the part of “big brother” to 
the local 4-H club members when they 
took them to and from the Dixon 
Springs Camp. 

This is one of the outstanding events 
in the lives of these 4-H club members 
—the splendid codperation of the Ki- 
wanis club made it possible. 


Seattle, Washington, Conducts 
Unique Beauty Contest 


In connection with Seattle’s annual 
Potlach Celebration, the downtown Ki- 
wanis club put on a beauty contest at 
one of the regular noonday meetings. 
The contest was unusual in that the 
girls were asked to pick the handsomest 
Kiwanian present. 

The girls who did the selecting were 
candidates for the title, ‘‘Miss Wash- 
ington” to represent the State of Wash- 
ington at the San Francisco Interna- 
tional Exposition and one of them was 
next day chosen for that honor. 

Several candidates for the honor of 
“Handsomest Kiwanian” had _ been 
chosen by the program committee but 
none of them was satisfactory to the 
girls, who showed a keen discrimination 
regarding male pulchritude. They 
picked Victor Rabel. 


talized and treated. 

The first two nights of 
the Kiwanis Festival were 
carnival nights with a long 
midway of games and 
shows set up in the ware- 
house and an imposing 
schedule of free acts by 
some of the leading enter- 
tainers of the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. 

This year’s festival was 
climaxed by the appear- 
ance of Ben Bernie and 
all his lads on the last 
evening of the 
show. Along 
with his or- 
chestra Bernie 
brought four 
featured en- 
tertainers who 
offered variety. 





Above: Decorated warehouse 
where festival was held show- 
ing booth displays. Right: 
Members of the Ahoskie club. 
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Sarnia, Ontario, 
Publishes Kiwanis Builder 


In order to secure more financial 
support for boys work, the Sarnia, On- 
tario, club published the Kiwanis 
Builder which sold for donations. 
Street sales and industrial donations 
amounted to approximately $400. Al- 
together twice that amount was taken 
in. 
The sale of Kiwanis Builder was 
entirely promoted for the benefit of 
the Kiwanis boys’ work. 


Anderson, Indiana, 
Sponsors 4-H Fair 

Among the outstanding activities of 
the Anderson club was the 4-H Club 
Fair which was held in Madison Coun- 
ty. The exposition brought into co- 
operation county agent Walter C. 
Haynes, the county Home Economics 
department with 500 girls, nearly 1,000 
4-H Club boys and girls and various 
rural and urban groups in an exposition 
and entertainment that drew an audi- 
ence of more than 10,000 for the 
three-day show. 

More than 2,000 cash and special 
awards were given for winning proj- 
ects in livestock and other farm ex- 
hibits. Prizes were also given for com- 


‘ petition in the fields of domestic science 


and home economics, 

The Kiwanians provided a large ex- 
position tent that housed various ex- 
hibits and a stage. Fifty business and 
industrial displays were set up by co- 
operating manufacturing and business 
concerns. Pens and sheds were also 
set up for livestock. The Boy Scouts 
served as guides for fair visitors. 

This 4-H Fair is sponsored annually 
by the Anderson club. 





Portsmouth, Virginia, Active 
In Fresh Air Farm 


This club recently reported that its 
Fresh Air Farm is in the midst of its 
14th consecutive season and grows 
more successful, more valuable to the 
under-privileged, and more challenging 
to the club each season. 

The Fresh Air Farm started this year 
with 25 girls, and at the conclusion of 
their stay 25 boys were sent—alternat- 
ing the two groups during the season. 

The club is also preparing an 800- 
foot continuity of camp life to be shown 
at the Baltimore convention. 


Kentucky—The Kiwanis 
Boy Scout troop of Pineville, Kentucky, 
took part in the parade of the Laurel 
Festival held recently, for which occa- 
sion the Kiwanis club furnished them 
with new uniforms, 


Pineville, 


Wilmington, Delaware—W ednesday, 
June 21, was known as “Kiwanis Day at 
the Races” at Delaware Park. A special 
Kiwanis Handicap Race was one of the 
features of the day and Kiwanian J. 
Elmer Betty, a florist, gave a very beau- 
tiful floral horseshoe to the winner of 
the race. 
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Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
Enlarges Scope of Citizenship Work 

The Greensburg, Pennsylvania, club 
has definitely enlarged the scope of the 
work of the Citizenship Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Immediate 
Past President “Mort” Crownover and 
a legislative committee. They are 
pressing for the acquirement of indi- 
vidual member interest and opinion in 
matters of present or pending state and 
national legislation. 

The political element is omitted and 
this organization issues monthly bul- 
letins to its entire membership which 
list the matters of general controversial 
legislation of both our Federal and 
State Congresses. Club members have 
been urged to acquire individually all 
information on bills which will come 
before our national Legislature. 


When the members have formed 
their opinions they are urged to address 
their senators and representatives, giv- 
ing their sentiments, reason and their 
personal recommendations, based on 
need and advisability. The whole pro- 
gram is intelligently presented and is 
being energetically followed through 
by excellently appointed committee 
members who are inculcating funda- 
mental governmental study and inter- 
est. 


National Cotton Week Celebrated 
By Selma, Alabama 

A special Cotton Week program was 
held by the Kiwanis Club of Selma, 
Alabama, at the regular weekly lunch- 
eon meeting during National Cotton 
Week. 

Committees appointed for the oc- 
casion arranged for an address by M. 
Alston Kieth on “Cotton,” and dec- 
orated the hall carrying out the cotton 
idea throughout. Two large rows of 
banquet tables were bordered with cot- 
ton and the speaker’s table was dec- 
orated with cotton. 

Two stages, one on the north wall 
representing a cotton field of fifty 
years ago, with its pickers working in 
white fields, and another on the south 
wall depicting the up-to-date present 
with the World’s Fair motif for a back 
drop, were employed to present enter- 
taining features. 

On the cotton field stage, a planta- 
tion Negro played a guitar and sang 
“Cotton Picking Songs,” and on the op- 
posite stage a fashion show was held 
presenting some of Selma’s loveliest 
girls dressed in cotton frocks. During 
the show the models paraded down a 
narrow runway roped off with cotton 
and extending between the two rows of 
tables. Special music was played dur- 
ing the fashion show. 

Several days prior to the program, a 
committee from the club decorated a 
window in the down town shopping 
area with a display of products made 
from cotton and cotton seed. Each 
member of the club wore cotton cloth- 
ing to the meeting which proved to be 
one of the most interesting of the year. 
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Anoka, Minnesota—Halloween Capital 


® Anoka's unique Halloween 
celebration should serve as an 
example to other Kiwanis clubs 
that want to strengthen the 
morale of our young people and 
reduce their destructive tenden- 
cies. 


NOKA is a suburb, located about 

A twelve miles north of Minnea- 

polis on the banks of the Rum 

and Mississippi rivers. Twenty years 

ago its inhabitants were mostly retired 

business men, farmers and lumbermen 
—a population ultra conservative. 

The younger generation voiced their 
disapproval of their parents’ lack of 
progress by turning the city upside 
down every Halloween night. 

When the Anoka Kiwanis club re- 
ceived its charter twenty years ago it 
conceived the idea that it would be 
wiser to entertain the youngsters on 
Halloween than to pursue them. 

A committee of bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, the city council and mayor 
meets thirty days before Halloween 
and chooses the chairman. The follow- 
ing program is usually carried out al- 





> po 


though events and stunts change every 
year: 

In the afternoon every merchant puts 
on a Halloween window display and 
a prize is awarded the best. The lights 
and streets are decorated by the city 
commissioner. Anoka has four grade 
schools and a high school and each 
teacher is instructed to have her pupils 
at the armory in costume at 7:00 p.m. 
Last year prizes were also awarded to 
neighboring schools. 

After the judging the children join 
the parade, which is led by the police 
department and highway patrol. Prizes 
are awarded for the best floats. At the 
end of the parade each youngster is 
given a bag containing noise makers, 
toy balloons and candy, and for about 
an hour they watch a program of stunts 
and events before the bon-fire in Good- 
rich Memorial Park. 

The evening is climaxed when the 
people retire to the armory to partic- 
ipate in an old-fashioned mardi-gras. 
Everyone wears a costume. 

This Halloween program has intro- 
duced a wonderful codperative spirit in 
the community and the Anoka of today 
is a lively, modern little city of over 
5,000. 
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Tree planted by the Chester Pike, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club in memory of William H. Milliken 


who died April 10, 1937. 


Fort Benton, Montana, 
Active in Many Projects 

Activities of this club have centered 
on irrigation and water conservation, 
state and federal legislation, safety 
and under-privileged child work. Un- 
der this latter activity the club is cen- 
tering its work on purchasing glasses 
for children with defective eyesight. 
Much credit is due to President John 
Loploy and the members of the club. 


bronze, engraved plaque is at the foot of the tree. 


Chester Pike, Pennsylvania—During 
the eleven years that the Kiwanis Club 
of Chester Pike, Pennsylvania, has been 
in existence, three of its members have 
died while in service. The living mem- 
bers have conceived of a unique memo- 
rial for these three. They have planted 
trees at various places with a concrete 
base and bronze marker carrying the 
name, year and Kiwanis Emblem on 
each. 
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Four Kiwanians of Omak, Washington, view a fallen monarch 
of an eastern Washington forest reputed to be the largest Pon- 
derosa pine ever cut in this region, its age dating back to about 


the time Columbus discovered America. 


ber Company; A. M. Aston, 


Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee, 
Collects Fruit Jars 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work of this club and the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee have been wag- 
ing a campaign for the collection of 
fruit jars. As a result they have gath- 
ered approximately 1,000 fruit jars 
which will be filled for the needy for 
this coming winter. This food will go 
to feed school children who would oth- 
erwise go hungry. 


Collinsville, Oklahoma, 
Aids High School Band 

The Kiwanis Club of Collinsville, 
Oklahoma, has been purchasing music 
for the high school band which Ki- 
wanian H. C. Wright has been conduct- 
ing of his own free will. 

Mr. Wright brought to reality the 
Kiwanis motto ‘‘We Build” when he or- 
ganized a group of under-privileged 
children into his first boys’ band in 
1917. These boys used the worn instru- 
ments of their conductor’s original pre- 
war band and progressed rapidly with 
them. 

With the Kiwanis club backing him 
up Mr. Wright organized a high school 
band in 1924 and it has continued since 
with the result that many graduates 
have continued playing professionally. 


Riverside, New Jersey, Sends 
Youngsters to Summer Camps 


The Kiwanis Club of Riverside, New 
Jersey, renewed its practice this sum- 
mer of sending undernourished boys 
and girls to summer camps. 

Large quantities of milk have been 
distributed to under-privileged families 
throughout the year and cod liver oil 
has been supplied to all of the schools 
where school nurses administer regular 
treatment to the children who are be- 
low normal. 

On April 20 a joint meeting with the 
Kiwanis Club of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, was held in Riverside, at which 139 
Kiwanians and their ladies were pres- 
ent. At this meeting Steve Laslocky, 
owner of Millside Farms, presented a 
pedigreed registered Guernsey calf, 
known as “Kiwanis Queen of River- 
side,”’ as one of the prizes for the la- 
dies. Mrs. Harold Beebe, the wife of 
former Lieutenant Governor Harold 
Beebe of New Jersey, won the prize 


The Kiwanians are, from 
left to right: E. R. Aston, Woods foreman of Biles Coleman Lum- 
; Secretary-Treasurer of 
company; President Dr. C. A. Jones; and Secretary C. L. Talbatt. 


and promptly donated it 
back to the club. 

Steve Laslocky agreed 
to raise the calf until it 
comes into production at 
which time it will be of- 
fered to the highest bid- 
der at one of the nation- 
al sales of the Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association 
and the money so ac- 
quired will be placed in 
the club’s Under-Privi- 
laged Child Fund. 

The Riverside club also 
provided a privateinstruc- 
tor for a crippled child 
who was not admitted in- 
to the public schools. 


Spud Club of Cadillac, 

Aichigan, Makes Field Trip 

Members of the potato club, sponsored 
by the Cadillac Kiwanis club made a 
field trip to the Lake City experimental 


the same 


farm under the direction of M. H. 
Avery, state club leader. A. M. Ber- 


ridge, superintendent of the experimen- 
tal farm, led the tour. E. C. Pagel, dis- 
trict club leader accompanied the group. 
Transportation was furnished by the 
school bus starting from Cadillae High 
School at ten in the morning. The boys 
took a tour of the farm in the morning 
and after lunch Mr. Avery conducted 
crop-judging contests at which time a 
team was chosen to represent Wexford 
county at the Gaylord club camp. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, Observes 
Seventeenth Anniversary 


In celebration of their seventeenth an- 
niversary the members of the Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, Kiwanis club held a 
“surveying-the-past-meeting,” bringing 
to mind many of the achievements of 
the club as well as many of the projects 
it has backed and helped put over. All 
of these were connected with the growth 
of the city. 

The nine active charter members 
present, Emanuel Blosser, Dr. J. M. 
Biedler, P. A. Carver, Dr. Henry Con- 
verse, Roy Coffman, A. K. Fletcher, 
Harry E. Garber, C. Thomas Martz and 
J. Robert Switzer, reviewed the year-by- 
year activities of the club. Among the 
numerous projects the club has launched 
were a few such as: 

A Public Library was established in 
the city for use of city and county peo- 
ple. 

The club gave 
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head phones for each bed in the hos- 
pital. 

The club gave a play which raised 
$300 for the community welfare fund. 


Taft, California, Establishes 
Successful Summer Camp 


In 1936, the club adopted the idea 
of sponsoring a permanent camp site 
on Mount Pinos at an elevation of 
7,000 feet. 

In 1937, George W. Garner was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Environment 
Committee of the Coérdinating Coun- 
cil. This committee promoted sufficient 
materials to start the camp. About $6,- 
000 worth of tent houses and other nec- 
essary equipment was assembled and 
erected at that time, and about 200 
children were taken care of during the 
vacation period. 

By this time the work in the Coérdin- 
ating Council was becoming so diversi- 
fied that the Kiwanis club decided the 
summer camp should have a separate 
organization from the Council so they 
organized and incorporated the West 
Side Association. 

Through this organization the proj- 
ect has progressed rapidly. By the 
time camp was opened this summer 
they had increased their valuation to 
about $40,000 worth of buildings and 
equipment. The camp now has a large 
kitchen and dining hall, a handicraft 
building, cubical tent houses, electric 
lights and hot and cold showers. 

The summer was divided into six 
camping periods of ten days each, three 
for boys and three for girls at $10 
apiece per period. The Community 
Chest collected $2,000 which was 
turned over to the camp association to 
take care of children whose parents 
could not afford to pay the $10 fee. 
The children going to camp, however, 
did not know who the under-privileged 
ones were. All were treated alike. 

Since the Kiwanis club was the orig- 
inal sponsor of the camp, a drinking 
fountain with a bronze Kiwanis em- 
blem and a bronze plate stating that 
the fountain was presented .by the club 
was erected in the center of the camp. 

Materials for twelve permanent 
wooden buildings have already been 
donated; these will be built before next 
summer. The club has also received a 


$4,000 gift from the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation for materiais for a swimming 
pool. 





$75 to students 
of the high school 
for excellence in 
studies. 

The club sub- 
scribed $1,000 to 
the Rockingham 
Memorial Hospi- 
tal to be used for 
needy persons 
who needed med- 
ical and surgical 








attention. 
A fund was 
raised to buy 


Members of the Collinsville, Oklahoma, High School Band with Mr. Wright 
(upper left hand corner) the conductor. 
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T. P. Loblaw, groceteria merchant 

prince and philanthropist, the To- 
ronto club recently purchased the en- 
tire church property of Gerrard United 
Church and after necessary alterations 
will use it in connection with its boys’ 
work. 

With funds provided by the Loblaw 
Charitable Trust Fund the Toronto 
club, over a period of five years, has 
remodelled old Trinity College which 
now has an enrollment of nearly 2,000 
boys. This activity is carried on in the 
west central part of Toronto where 
the work is urgently needed. A survey 
of other sections made in 1936 brought 
about the establishment of a branch 
club in the east central district. The 
Gerrard United Church was the only 
building available and the minister, 
board and congregation were in sympa- 
thy with the objectives of the Kiwanis 
Boys’ Work Committee and codperated 
by leasing sufficient space to give some- 
what limited accommodations to 300 
boys. 

The district served by this church 
has changed throughout the years; 
most of the congregation have moved 
to newer sections of the city and the 
present citizens have not united with 
the church. It was recently suggested 


| hae the generosity of the late 


Roseland, Chicago—Miss Ruth Eve- 
leigh was the winner of the Kiwanis 
Roseland Vocal Scholarship held at the 
concert of the Calumet Civic Chorus. 
She received an award of $225 with 
$150 being a gift of the Kiwanis club. 


Chillicothe, Missouri—At the formal 
presentation of the laboratory which 
the Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, equipped for the Chillicothe Hos- 
pital, Kiwanian Herriot, Chairman of 
Public Affairs, presented to the board 
of the hospital a microscope. 


Toronto 
Buys a 
Church 
Building 
for 
Boys’ Work 
* 


by the board of management that the 
Kiwanis club purchase the entire church 
plant and enlarge its activities in a dis- 
trict where juvenile delinquency is be- 
coming a problem. While it was not 
the policy of the club to invest the funds 
of the Loblaw Trust in buildings it was 
felt desirable to make an exception in 
the case of Gerrard United Church in 
view of the urgency of the work and 
the attractive offer made by the church 
management. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for immediate alterations and by early 
fall there will be accommodations for 
over 1,000 boys. Game rooms, voca- 
tional class rooms, gymnasium, shower 
rooms and library and an auditorium 
with a stage will be available. 

S. B. Trainer is general chairman of 
the Boys’ Work Committee; Cliff Mills 
is chairman of the Gerrard K-Club; 
and G. Harry Anderson is superintend- 
ent of Boys’ Work. Elmer Earlé is 
director of the Gerrard Boys’ K-Club. 

T. B. Loblaw was a friend of the 
under-privileged and it is fitting, 
through his vision and generosity, that 
Trinity College, once a training school 
for ministers and Gerrard United 
Church should be permitted to carry 
on in the work of training and fitting 
boys for a better life. 


Kingston, New York—The Kiwanis 
Club of Kingston, New York, has on 
several occasions invited neighbors liv- 
ing in rural communities to attend the 
dinners given by the club. These din- 
ners are instrumental in promoting 
good-will between the people of the city 
and the country. 


Gallup, New Mexico—The Gallup 
club is sponsoring a team of small boys 
in the junior soft-ball league. The club 
has purchased uniforms and equipment 
for the boys and one of the members is 
actively managing the team. 
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Dodge City, Kansas, Active 
In Vocational Guidance Work 

This club, working in coéperation 
with the high school, called a meeting 
two years ago to see what could be 
done about helping graduates in choos- 
ing their vocations. The outgrowth of 
the meeting was a “vocational clinic” 
that drew nearly 800 high school stu- 
dents, most of the members of the 
graduating classes from 18 surrounding 
towns. It was so popular that the clinic 
became an annual affair. Enrollment 
the second year shot well over the 
1,000 mark. 

The clinic, inaugurated on April 28, 
1938, is a one-day affair, but the best 
men in Kansas are obtained to teach 
and discuss the various departments. 
From the opinions expressed by both 
counselors and students, the clinic this 
year was highly successful. Over 25 
surrounding towns sent their high 
school seniors to join with members 
of the local high school for the one- 
day clinic, with attendance over the 
1,000 mark. 

Most popular of the vocations offered 
were secretarial, stenographic work, 
aeronautics, cosmetology and agricul- 
ture. Twenty-two vocations were of- 
fered students. All students participat- 
ing were given advance material re- 
garding selection of a first and second 
choice vocation. The opening ceremo- 
nies, started with a general assembly 
of all students and counselors, which 
for the past two years has been con- 
ducted by Mr. B. Bargen of Bethel 
College, Newton, Kansas. 

Following the general session, the 
first of two hour counsel periods is in 
session, with students who designated 
their first choice. The second choice 
hour of counseling has proven very 
popular, as students who have two 
preferences have an opportunity to 
clarify their minds. 

Dodge City Kiwanians’ new service 
to the young people is a far cry from 
the early days when gunmen were im- 
ported to the Boot Hill town to enforce 
the law. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the clinic goes to three Kiwanians 
who have worked out the event. They 
are: A. G. Schroedermeier, Gordon R. 
Morgan and Lloyd A. Crawford, who, 
with the help of Frank B. Toalson, local 
principal of the high school, have made 
Dodge City and surrounding towns 
“vocational conscious.” 


Pikesville, Maryland, 
Promotes Horse-Show 

In order to extend its work for 
under-privileged children and in order 
to finance other projects, the Pikes- 
ville club sponsors a Horse and Pony 
Show annually on the grounds of the 
field artillery. Valuable trophies are 
awarded in different classes. 

This year the club is also sponsoring 
a contest in which a trip to both the 
New York World’s Fair and San Fran- 
cisco Exposition will be awarded. 
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The Clearwater, Florida, club sponsors the local Sea Scouts pictured above. : 
LeVeck, not in picture, and the two men not in uniform, J. C. 


mittee is composed of H. V. 


The Sea Scout Com- 
Roberts, 


left, and Francis Middleton, right. 


Member Donates Pavilion to 
Kingston, Ontario 

Jack Sutherland, a member of the 
Kingston, Ontario, Kiwanis club, offi- 
cially presented the Sutherland Pa- 
vilion on the Kiwanis Square Play- 
ground to his club. 

The Kiwanians held their regular 
meeting at the Square and then pre- 
sented a mahogany plaque with the 
name of Jack Sutherland on it as donor 
to the Kiwanis Square Committee. A 
large Kiwanis pennant was later placed 
on the top of the flagpole. 

Mr. Sutherland is a charter member 
of the club and an ardent supporter 
and worker for Kiwanis Square. 


Lewistown, Montana, Active 
In Vocational Work 


An exceptional program of vocation- 
al guidance was carried out this year 
by Lewistown Kiwanians. Besides co- 
operating with the high school in guid- 
ing and training. sixty students, two 
members financed two high school 
graduates for additional training in 
their chosen vocations. 


Henderson, Texas, Saves 
Its Tin-foil 

The Kiwanis Club of Henderson, 
Texas, hopes to net a thousand dollars 
from a tin-foil sale for its under-priv- 
ileged child fund. Depositories have 
been placed in Tatum, Carlisle, London, 
Mt. Enterprise, Joinerville, Wright 
City, Minden and Overton. 

A single container placed in front of 
a local business concern as an experi- 
ment netted 24 pounds of tinfoil. 


The contents of the boxes will be 
picked up every 30 days by the city 
firemen who have volunteered to strip 
the tinfoil and to detach it from waste. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this undertaking are A. L. Wachen- 
heim, chairman; Pat Patterson, Ted 
Hudson, Earl Adams, Robert Bunting, 
Jack Horner and Boyd Harris. 


Metter, Georgia, Reviews 
Past Achievements 

Since its organization in 1923 the 
Metter club has progressed rapidly 
both in reputation and accomplish- 
ments. Besides producing four lieu- 
tenant governors for Division VIII of 
the Georgia District, Kiwanian J. L. 
Jones has served as mayor. 

In 1923 the club built a tobacco 
warehouse and operated it. In 1924 
the club netted $1,600 by supervising 
the County Fair. 

In 1936, with Fred L. Miles as presi- 
dent, Metter Kiwanians began a school 
building program which has resulted 
in a $70,000 Metter school building. 

This club has been instrumental in 
expanding the tobacco market and is 
still active in this field. 
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Mountain Grove, Missouri, 


Sponsors Garden and Calf Clubs 


This is the second year that the 
Mountain Grove club has sponsored the 
Garden project for boys and girls. The 
Calf Club was started just this spring. 

Sixty-three boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 11 were enrolled in 
the Garden Club. Each was provided 
with a planting guide, a Missouri book- 
let entitled “The Home Vegetable 
Garden” and seed and plants sufficient 
for a plot of ground 14 by 14 feet. The 
seed was not distributed until the 
ground was inspected and found to be 
prepared and ready for the seed. The 
plots were again inspected before the 
plants were distributed and were judged 
the second week in June. 

For the sake of competition the boys 
and girls were divided into a junior and 
senior group. The junior group in- 
cluded. those between 7 and 10 years 
and the senior group consisted of those 
between 11 and 14 years. Awards were 
given in both divisions. 

In the Calf Club 7 heifers and cows 
have been bought to date although the 
club plans to sponsor 15. The rest of 
the cattle will probably be purchased 
before the first of September. 

It is hoped by the members that 
through this project dairy cattle in the 
community will increase the number of 
pure bred. 


Havre, Montana—-The most out- 
standing work of lasting duration un- 
dertaken by William Bailey and the 
members of this club is the park just 
outside of the city, to be known as 
“Ocean Floor Dinosaur Park.” This 
project should in the future afford much 
pleasure to Montanans and tourists 
from visiting states. 





The baby incubator which the Kiwanis Club of Watsonville, California, presented to the Watsonville 


Hospital. Left to right: Dr. S. P. 


Dr. Frank 


Tipton, Gus Loew, Melissa Merriz, superintendent of the hospital, 
laisdell and Dr. Manual Bettencourt. 
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Winners of the Citizenship Essay Contest, 


sponsored by the Lincoln Park, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 


receiving prizes from Ernest Wichert, president, and Ray Eisner. 


Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
Conducts Essay Contest 


The Lincoln Park Kiwanis club com- 
pleted a Citizenship Essay Contest in 
which eight schoo's in the surrounding 
neighborhood participated. More than 
2,000 essays were written and a silver 
medal was given for the best essay in 
each school with a gold cup awarded 
for the best in the district. 

The essay, to consist of not more 
than 200 words, was on the subject 
“Why I’m Glad I Am an American Cit- 
izen.” The gold cup for the best essay 
went to Nancy Engandela of the Man- 
ierre School. 


The contestants ranged from 9 years 


to 14. “People obtain their station as 
a result of their initiative, not by in- 
heritance,” some of them argued. These 
are a few quotations from the essays 
submitted: 

“Our leaders are not born; they are 
elected.” 

“In Europe, hopes and high ideals are 
crumbled, destroyed by men who think 
only of greatness, not of the cost of it.” 

“In America our girls play with dolls 
instead of gas masks.” 

“America is a land where all are 
treated alike, regardless or race, color, 
or creed. It is a country free from dic- 
tatorial power.” 

“My father was born in Europe, but 
became an American citizen to get a 
better education and live a better life.” 

“Our liberty extends far enough, but 
when it interferes with the rights of 
others, it ends then and there.” 

Because of the great interest shown 
in this contest the Kiwanis club decided 
to make it an annual affair. The com- 


mittee consisted of Ray Eisner, chair- 
man; Percy Baines, Bob Brenton and 
Austin Dunkin. 


Frederick, Maryland, Helps 
Send Crippled Children to Camp 
Eighty-five crippled children enjoyed 
an eight-weeks stay at Camp Greentop 
up in the Blue Ridge Mountains this 
summer. Special doctors, nurses and 
treatments were afforded to these chil- 
dren during the entire vacation. Be- 
sides furnishing transportation to 
Camp Greentop for twelve children, the 
local Kiwanis club made provisions for 
Lewis C. Anderson to attend the camp. 
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Ridgway, Pennsylvania, Conducts 
Bird-House Contest 


All boys under seventeen years of 
age were eligible to enter the annual 
Bird-House contest sponsored by the 
Ridgway club. A total of 61 boys reg- 
istered and 49 houses were submitted. 

The club committee consisted of 
Floyd E. Troxel, chairman, William B. 
Wagoner, Frank H. Alger and Thomas 
Gorman. Mr. Wagoner is editor of The 
Ridgway Record and therefore repre- 
sented both of the sponsors of the con- 
test. A copy of the rules and registra- 
tion blank was published in this paper 
in a series of 18 issues. 

The four boys who won the contest 
were accompanied by Kiwanians Harry 
W. White and William B. Wagoner on 
their trip to Pittsburgh where they wit- 
nessed the major league baseball game. 
Hotel accommodations were provided, 
a number of places of interest were 
visited, including the Stanley Theatre 
where Eleanor Powell appeared in per- 
son. 

All boys who entered bird-houses in 
the contest were guests of the Ridgway 
Strand Theatre through the courtesy of 
Kiwanian Robert Bowman. Before at- 
tending the theatre party, nineteen of 
the entrants had their pictures taken 
with the bird-houses. 

The judges of the contest were Ed- 
ward Hall, manual training teacher, 
Henry Brock, Kiwanian and head of St. 
Mary’s Boys’ Club and W. R. Summer- 
ville, and Floyd E. Troxel. 

The houses were exhibited for one 
week after the contest in the windows 
of Kiwanian Thomas Gorman’s confec- 
tionary store and they attracted a good 
deal of interest. 





Some of the entrants in the annual Bird-House Contest sponsored by Kiwanians of Rid way, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


They had their pictures taken before being taken to a free movie through the courtesy of 


Kiwanian Robert Bowman, 
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Chautauqua County Vocational 
Guidance Clinic 


outside the county sent delegations 

to attend the Chautauqua County 
Vocational Guidance sessions and seek 
advice from an imposing list of coun- 
selors on their future professions and 
trades. 

George A. Hutchinson, chief of the 
New York State Guidance Bureau, was 
present to observe the proceedings and 
for the week preceding the first session 
spoke before Chautauqua County Ki- 
wanis clubs and before high school as- 
semblies pointing out the value of 
guidance work to the students. 

A tribute was paid to Kiwanians of 
New York State by Mr. Hutchinson for 
their efforts in getting the state gov- 
ernment to institute the bureau of 
which he is head. He urged Kiwanians 
to give more of their time to advising 
youngsters how to get started in their 
chosen occupations. 

Kiwanians Lee L. Ottaway of the 
Jamestown club, Judge of Chautauqua 


Fix the first time high schools from 
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County, was chairman of counselors 
and introduced the counselors to the 
students at a mass meeting before the 
vocational groups met separately. Ki- 
wanian Harold S. Duncan of the Dun- 
kirk-Fredonia club and founder of the 
county guidance program again organ- 
ized the clinics. 

In addition to the following Kiwan- 
ians who served as counselors, many 
members acted as observers in order 
that they might assist and codperate in 
planning a better program for next 
year. They are Murray Bartley, mem- 
ber of the New York District Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee; Dr. Ben- 
jamin S. Custer, Joseph N. Keyser, 
Lester Graf and L. Robert Oaks of the 
Dunkirk-Fredonia club; Harry E. Dob- 
bins and Samuel J. Lasser of the 
Jamestown club. Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Ottaway represented Kiwanis on the 
committee of arrangements which is 
county-wide in its memberships. 
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Welcome sign erected by the West Monroe, Louisiana, Kiwanis club on the highway leading into town. 


Hempstead, New York, Dedicates 
Large Fund to Mercy Hospital 


The final check for the Hempstead 
Kiwanis club’s $1,200 pledge to the 
Mercy Hospital building fund recently 
came into the hands of Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas J. Cuff, chairman of 
the fund raising committee. 

William Hempel, chairman of the Ki- 
wanis committee, turned over the final 
payment to Paul J. Leach, president, at 
a meeting held at the Shadow Lawn 
restaurant. 

The Hempstead Kiwanis club was 
the only organization of its kind to 
make such a substantial contribution to 
the hospital fund. In recognition of its 
contribution the club will have a room 
in the new hospital dedicated in its 
honor. 


Beaverton, Oregon — The Junior 
Rose Festival with 1,000 children par- 
ticipating in the parade was a great 
success in spite of inclement weather. 
A Field Meet was held the same after- 
noon. 

The club has also codperated with the 
summer play-ground program in devel- 
oping interest in the playground, pro- 
moting competition and giving such in- 
dividual service as needed. 


Wichita Falls, Texas—The Kiwanis 
Club of Wichita Falls, Texas, is still 
actively engaged in their major objec- 
tive of the year, that of raising $15,000 
for the extension of the Kemp Public 
Library. 

Aside from this, however, the club 
contributed $191 to the Kiwanis Day 
Nursery for needed improvements. 
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Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Makes Vocational Analysis 


The chairman of the Vocational 
Guidance Committee coéperated with 
Kiwanian Paul A. Reid, principal of the 
Needham Broughton school, in arrang- 
ing a vocational guidance program for 
the students. In this program the club 
acted as vocational adviser for the 
ninth grade over a period of four 
weeks, 

During these four weeks the mem- 
bers spent an hour each week and made 
a vocational interest analysis of the 
boys and girls in the room and secured 
the directress of nurses at Rex Hospital 
to speak to the girls on the profession 
of nurses. Kiwanian E. L. Cloyd spoke 
to the boys on engineering. 

This program is still being continued 
by the Raleigh club, and Mr. Reid is 
well pleased with the results. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Active In Boy Scout Work 

The Allentown Kiwanians are active 
in Boy Scout work and every year they 
send under-privileged boys to camp. 

The present troop committee con- 
sists of Earl L. Weaver, chairman; 
Sherman Gill, E. Frederick Meyers, 
Edwin Sutton, Fred Weibel, Glen Bo- 
ger and Fred Baarnitz. 

The present Scoutmaster, Martin V. 
Creitz, a Kiwanian, is serving his sec- 
ond year as Scout leader. Mr. Creitz 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
troop’s first treasurer and he is still 
serving in that capacity. 

In addition to holding troop and 
patrol meetings in the home, the east 
city district, consisting of 17 troops, 
has been permitted to use the home for 
their headquarters. The building has 
been equipped as a work shop for the 
boys, with wood working lathe, jig 
saw, grinder and other tools necessary 
im permitting the boys to do outstand- 
ing work and to attain credits for 
merit badges. 


Carlsbad, New Mexico, Signs 
Contract With City 

A “white-way” series of street lights 
for the city’s business section has been 
assured the community following the 
signing of a contract between officials 
of the Kiwanis club and the city. 

Under the terms of this agreement 
the Kiwanians of Carlsbad arranged to 
pay $1,647.36 annually for the next 
two years for the power used. 

All but $208 of the first year’s power 
fund has been obtained through direct 
contribution to clubmen from property 
owners in the districts which will be 
thus lighted, according to Morris Vor- 
enberg, Kiwanis president. 

Rather than delay the project furth- 
er, the club has guaranteed the neces- 
sary $208 and completed contract 
terms. In addition the club has as- 
sumed responsibility for collecting the 
second year’s fund, which will be 
turned over to the city a year from the 
date the lights will be turned on. 

The Carlsbad club has been trying 
to accomplish this for five years. 
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Bloomington, Illinois, Makes Boy Survey 


N ORDER to discover the local needs 

and desires of the community, the 
Boys and Girls Committee of the 
Bloomington club instigated plans for 
a county-wide boy survey. Local Scout 
executives, YMCA representatives, the 
county superintendent of schools and 
the Bloomington superintendent of 
schools were all consulted and they 
urged upon the committee the desir- 
ability of carrying through this survey. 

After much planning as to the type 
of questionnaire to be used, four mem- 
bers of the committee virtually took 
over the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools one Saturday after- 
noon and worked several hours over a 
large map of the county. Each of the 
more than 325 schools in the county 

-city, town, country and parochial— 
was listed together with the estimated 
boy enrollment of each. 

At one of the regular meetings the 
cards on which three or four of these 
schools were written were placed in a 
box and the 100 members each drew 
one. 

During the next three weeks prac- 
tically all of the schools had been vis- 
ited. Eighty-seven Kiwanians visited 
these various schools in the county and 


brought back completed questionnaires 
filled out by 4,366 boys between the 
ages of 9 and 18. 

Many interesting facts came out of 
this survey. In one school only two 
children were enrolled and they were 
playing Chinese checkers with the 
teacher. At another school the teach- 
er asked the Kiwanian if he could not 
arrange to get an American flag for the 
school as the children wanted a flag 
and none was provided. Her request 
was soon answered. 

A personal letter from the county 
superintendent was sent beforehand to 
each teacher in the county so that they 
were expecting the men. Many of the 
Kiwanians were asked to talk before 
the pupils. 

During the following months, the 
committee chairman, Robert Eubank, 
tabulated most of the questionnaires 
and in July made the final report to the 
club members. 

The most striking fact shown by the 
survey was that over 2000 boys be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 18, almost 
exactly 50 per cent of those inter- 
viewed, neither belonged to nor at- 
tended any church. Only 2700 of the 
4300 interviewed attended Sunday 
school. Only 202 were cubs, but 904 
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said they wanted to be cubs and 469 
admitted their parents wanted them 
to be cubs. Asa check on the accuracy 
and completeness of the survey cover- 
age, Boy Scout officials reported ap- 
proximately -225- cubs in the county. 
Similarly, while there were 563 Boy 
Scouts, nearly twice that many or 948 
others said that they wanted to be 
Scouts, 697 of whom said that their 
parents wanted them to be Scouts. 

On the basis of this report, the club 
president appointed a special commit- 
tee of five Kiwanians to serve as a 
trouble shooting committee to codper- 
ate with churches, Scout executives and 
other agencies in making their services 
available to more boys and in remedy- 
ing some of the conditions brought to 
light by this survey. The survey did 
not solve the problems; it simply 
brought them to light and demonstrat- 
ed clearly certain areas which were in 
need of careful attention. 

The individual questionnaires, as 
well as the detailed summaries, have 
been made available to any agency 
working with boys in the county, and 
it is expected that considerable use will 
be made of them. Among other items, 
each boy was asked to name the man 
whom he respected most in his com- 
munity—those names constitute a valu- 
able file of key men for future work 
among these boys of McLean County. 








The Kiwanis Club of Alhambra, California, annually stages a musical comed 
a summer camp is maintained in the San Bernardino Mountains for about 70boys. 
at extreme left; Vice President C. V. Ward; Secretary 


to raise funds for its under-privileged child program. Through this source 
The cast of characters shown above includes: President F. O. 
S. A. Forman; Past Presidents C. D. Snyder and H. M. Pease; Treasurer Norman Gladwell; John 


Young, 


Cruikshank, Mile Rynsberger, Byron Marriott, Charles Foster and C. W. Varney. 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
Stages Minstrel Show 

This club recently staged a very suc- 
cessful minstrel show—from the stand- 
point of favorable reception by the 
local public. : 

The minstrel was staged entirely by 
members of the club and was adver- 
tised as an All-Kiwanis Minstrel. The 
auditorium in which it was held seats 
1600 and standing room was sold to 
many. From the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the show the Kiwanians would 
like to make the minstrel an annual 
event. 

This show was given to aid the Crip- 


pled Children’s Fund and $718.19 was 
realized for this. 

Cripple Creek-Victor, Colorado— 
This club is planning a big mining meet- 
ing to be held in the very near future to 
which all Kiwanians in the neighboring 
clubs are to be invited. If this is as suc- 
cessful as the Ladies’ Night held re- 
cently the meeting will probably be 
succeeded by similar ones. 

Cumberland, Maryland—The mem- 
bers recently had the pleasure of read- 
ing a new Kiwanis publication edited by 
the two YMCA boys who acted as assist- 
ants to the director at the club’s camp 
for fifty under-privileged boys and 


girls. This new paper which bears the 
name “Hot Tamale” contains some very 
amusing and clever cartoons and news 
flashes of the latest camp scoops. 

Golden, Colorado—At one of its 
meetings the club had as its speaker a 
member of the Courtesy Patrol. As a 
result, in the interest of the Highway 
Safety they had an examination to see 
who knew the most about traffic laws 
and then when they had finished with 
that they had a spelling-bee and the 
victor was awarded with an appropriate 
prize. Most of the Golden members 
had no trouble with their State Drivers’ 
examination. 
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An Autumn Thought 


H! plays beneath a shedding tree; 
His mind and heart from cares are free; 
His only thought is how 
The coming winter he'll enjoy 
In sports familiar to the boy:— 
For ‘tis the autumn now. 


Again he stands beneath that tree, 

Although nor mind nor heart are free, 
His form we see him bow. 

He hails the winter far ahead, 

But looks to it with fear and dread:— 
It is life’s autumn now. 


L’ENVoI!: 
We stand beneath life’s budding tree 
And know not what its fruits will be; 
Yet surely we must vow 
That later years shall hear us say: 
“I’m proud of life up to today 
And glad ’tis autumn now.” 
STEPHEN H. MAHONEY, 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club.of Cambridge, Mass. 





Immediate Past International idcidons H. G. 


Hatfield became a skipper on a boat on the 

“‘Lake of the Ozarks’’ in central Missouri last 

June. The picture shows him at the wheel and 

very seriously heading the boat towards camp 
and a fish dinner. 


IN BRIEF 


They Make It Snappy 


William G. Sutlive, member of the 
Savannah, Georgia, Kiwanis club, 
claims to have been on a prograin where 
the address of welcome and the response 
to the address were the shortest on 
record. 

In the little town of Claxton, Georgia, 
a District Press Association held a 
meeting at the court house. Honorable 
W. T. Kicklighter, the mayor of the 
town, was to deliver the address of wel- 
come. Kiwanian Sutlive was present as 
the representative of the Savannah 
Evening Press and was scheduled to 
respond to the address of welcome. The 
mayor at the proper time arose and 
looking the visiting editors in the face 
said: “I’m glad you’ve come.” He took 
his seat. Mr. Sutlive arose to respond to 
the address of welcome and said, “We’re 
glad we’re here,” and sat down. There 


was vociferous applause for both ora- 
tors. 





The above trio abpneres before the Kiwanis Club 


of San Francisco, California. It is the Hunter Trio 
of Manistee, Michigan. These children, accom- 
panied by their father, are on a cross-country tour 
sponsored by the Manistee Kiwanis club. The 
trip is a means of advertising Kiwanis, the Manis- 
tee Kiwanis clu» and the under-privileged child 
work carried on by all Kiwanis clubs. Pictured 
with this famous trio is Miss Betty Crites of San 
Francisco who was selected as the Outstanding 
Outdoor High School Girl of California for 1939. 


Hollywood Gets Acquainted 


About two years ago Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, club inaugurated what is known 
as their weekly Round Table at which 
are placed five or six members. During 
the meeting some member is called upon 
to name and give the type of business of 
each one at this table. Failure is a cost- 
ly error and has aided many an under- 
privileged child! 

Once a month the table honors past 
“blessed events” for that month. ATI 
birthdays are celebrated and a short 
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history of each man is given—for a 
price. 

This table is the cause of considerable 
mirth and income garnered with very 
little suffering or mental anguish from 
the victims, thus perpetuating an old 
Kiwanis custom. 

However, the main purpose of the 
Round Table is to acquaint newer mem- 
bers with the names and businesses of 
fellow Kiwanians in a manner they will 
not easily forget. 


Kiwanians "Meet" In 
Land of Midnight Sun 


William W. Loomis, editor of the La 
Grange Citizen, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of La Grange, Illinois, and a for- 
mer lieutenant governor, reports an in- 
teresting service club experience in 
Alaska. 

It seems the National Editorial As- 
sociation, of which organization Ki- 
wanian Loomis was president last year, 
held its convention in Alaska and at 
Juneau the visitors were entertained at 
luncheon by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Rotary Club of Juneau joined in 
the meeting and someone, probably 
Editor Loomis although he doesn’t say 
so, ventured the fact that there were a 
good many Kiwanis lapel buttons in 
evidence. Very modestly he explains 
that a majority of service club members 
among the visitors carried Kiwanis 
membership cards so that when this 
combined Chamber of Commerce-Ro- 
tary-Kiwanis meeting was held Editor 
Loomis could point with a lot of pride 
to the “attendance record.” 

“A fine gesture, a friendly reception 
and a_recognition of the same high 
ideals of service of the two organiza- 
tions,” was the way Kiwanian Loomis 
described it. 


Mrs. Harper Gatton stopped off with her hus- 

band en route home from the Boston Convention 

and tried out the world’s largest Pipe rene lo- 
om Hall 


cated in Atlantic City’s Conventio Mrs. 

Gatton is an organist of recognized ability. Music 

from this organ was a feature of the International 
Convention in Atlantic City in 1930. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Lieutenant-Governor Alpha H. 
Kenna, Pittsburg, Kansas, sailed from 
New York for Europe going direct to 
Paris, and he intended visiting Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy and the Palestine 
countries. 


Troy V. McKinney, member at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was selected 
as the new director of the Division of 
Finance and Statistics of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. John 
T. Richardson of the same club was 
elected treasurer of the North Carolina 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
and president of the local Raleigh 
branch of the same association. 


A second member of the Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, Kiwanis club, Harold McLer- 
an, was elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Iowa Wesleyan College. 


At the state convention of the VF W 
Harold Calkins, Gaylord, Michigan, 
was elected State Commander of the 
VFW. 


President of the Gadsden, Alabama, 
club, and manager of Sears Roebuck 
Company, George C. Rowe, was pre- 
sented with a Community Builder 
Award and selected for a place on the 
Honor Roll established by Chain Store 
Age for chain store managers who in 
the estimate of business, civic service 
and charitable organizations deserve 
the title of Community Builder. 


Americus, Georgia, Kiwanian, J. K. 
Luck, a county agent, was elected vice 
president of the Georgia County Agents 
Association. 


Former International Trustee and 
Past District Governor A. Heber Win- 
der, Riverside, California, was re-elect- 
ed president of the California State 
Board of Education. Two other River- 
side Kiwanians to win honors are Keith 
M. Walker who was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Riverside Musicians Asso- 
ciation and Earl Redwine who was 
elected president of the District Attor- 
neys Association of California. 


Past President Salvadore Diana of 
the Plainfield, New Jersey, club was 
appointed assistant corporation counsel 


of Plainfield. 


Elmore R. Torn, Longview, Texas, 
agricultural and forestry director of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, has 
been selected as Chemurgic Director 
of the State Fair of Texas at Dallas 
and the South Texas State Fair at 
Beaumont. The exhibits will be de- 
signed to show interest and progress 
of the chemurgic movement in Texas 
and United States and will show the 
industrial uses of a large number of 
farm crops. 


Reverend Canon Henry D. Martin, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was elected Bishop 
of Saskatchewan. Kiwanian D. B. 
Shaw of the same club was elected 
vice president and chairman of the 
Western District of the Investment 
Dealers Association of Canada. 


When Former Lieutenant Governor 
Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Texas, at- 
tended the Commercial Law League 
Convention at Washington, D.C., he 
was honored by being elected to a three- 
year term on the Executive Committee 
of the Commercial Law League of 
America. 


In the Girard, Ohio, club Dr. Howard 
Williams has been appointed Director 
of the State Bureau of Dental Hygiene. 


Here are a couple of items from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri: Larry Winn was 
elected president of the Builders As- 
sociation of Kansas City, and Hiram 
W. Elliott was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America. 


Kiwanians Gerard Thibeault and 
Adhemar Raynault, St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, club, are both members of 
the Quebec Legislature. Napoleon 
Courtemanche, also a member at St. 
Lawrence, is mayor of the Municipality 
of Montreal-East, and Eugene Fortin 
is mayor of the Municipality of Pointe- 
aux-Trembles. 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Insurance Lawyers Association Wilbur 
E. Benoy, Northern Columbus, Ohio, 
Kiwanian, was elected president of that 
association for the ensuing year. 


Club pianists are good attenders. 
Walter M. Reiff, secretary of the Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey, club, has been 
club pianist since the club started in 
1922, six months before their charter 
was received, and has been a 100% 
member all that time. Kiwanian Reiff 
is also pianist for the Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, club since it was char- 
tered in 1925 and is almost a 100% 
member at that club. 


Congressman Ralph Church, a Chi- 
cago Kiwanian, took the Pan-American 
Clipper for Europe where he will be a 
delegate to the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference at Oslo. 


Congratulations to Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles Bartcher, Denison, Iowa, 
who was elected to the Advisory Board 
of the Order of the Golden Rule, an In- 
ternational Affiliation of Dependable 
Funeral Directors. This board was 


selected from a membership in the 
United States, Canada and England. 


Immediate past president of the 
Cedartown, Georgia, club, Charles R. 
Brumby, who has been Cedartown’s 
postmaster for the last four years, has 
just received his reappointment as post- 
master. This reappointment means 
that Kiwanian Brumby will be post- 
master for life unless the law is later 
changed. 


Oscar O. Bader, member of the New 
Albany, Indiana, club, was elected 


president of the Trustee Board of the 
New Albany schools. 


In addition to former Lieutenant 
Governor. Dr. Wiley J. Adams, Divi- 
sional Commander, the Oklahoma City 
Kiwanis club has the following new offi- 
cers in the American Legion, Post No. 
85: Jack Laingor, Commander; John 
F. Loessin, Vice Commander; and, 
Charles E. Dierker, and Alfred W. Hor- 
ton, members of the executive board. 


Stanley C. Jones, Westfield, Massa- 


chusetts, principal of Moseley and 
Ashley Street schools, was recently 


named head of the Intermediate school 
by the school committee. 


Kiwanian Fred B. Cramer, Middle- 
town, Ohio, was appointed by Governor 
Bricker to fill the vacancy of Common 
Pleas Judge of Butler County. 


A Detroit, Michigan, Kiwanian, 
Frank B. Ferguson, was appointed as 
judge of the Common Pleas Court for 
a six-year term. 


The new president of the Iowa Op- 
tometrists Association is Dr. John C. 


Chamberlin, member at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Harry E. Chadwick, Columbiana, 


Ohio, was given a free trip to New York 
and the World’s Fair for his accom- 
plishments in the agricultural field by 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Kiwanian Chadwick has a gold 
medal for producing over 400 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre and has appeared 
on a nation-wide Firestone radio pro- 
gram. 


Honor has come to Immediate Past 
President Iggie Zielinski, Kiwanis Club 
of Salem, Massachusetts, in that he 
has been elected president of the Pol- 
ish Medical and Dental Association of 
America. 


Major Lewis F. Acker, Springdale, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected to the 
presidency of The Society for Penn- 
sylvania Archeology. Kiwanian Acker 
is an authority on the Indian history 
of the Keystone State and has an ex- 
cellent collection of Indian relics. 
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Englewood, Chicago, Winner in Silver Division 








“Where the money went.’’ Total expense $5,467.92 
Onderdonk, author, lecturer, etc., “Van- 
ishing of an Empire,” talk on Austrian 
Empire; 28—Dr. Philip Seman, “Prob- 
lems of Recreation.” 

July 5—Ed Dugan and Wayne Stille, 
Ping Pong Champions, Ping Pong Ex- 
hibition; 12—Jimmy Archer, former 
Cub catcher, “Baseball,” Recreation 
Committee; 19—-Lew Fonseca, “Batter 
Up,” Official American League, motion 
picture, Father and Son Day; 26—A. 
Lawrence Brown, “The Blind Spot in 
Science,” Public Affairs Committee. 

Aug. 2—H. Himmel and J. Grisham, 
delegates to the International conven- 
tion; 9—Swimming exhibtion at the 
Englewood YMCA under the direction 
of the physical director; 16—Marx 
Holt, Principal, Fiske School, “Crutches 
of the Feeble-Minded”; 23—M. Matte- 
son, “Pro” at Ridge Country Club, “Golf 
and Business”; 30—Program by Un- 
der-Privileged boys who attended camp. 

Sept. 6—Reverend C. C. Cox, “Unit- 
ed for Service”; 13—-Edw. H. Stullken, 
Principal, Montefiore School, “The 
Problem of the Delinquent Boys,” Boys 
and Girls Committee; 19—District 
Convention—no meeting—in accordance 
with Gov. Valentine’s request, club met 
en masse during Fellowship Luncheon 
at district convention at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; 26—Perry L. 
Rohrer, Clinical Psychologist of Cook 
County Behavior Clinic, “Psychology 
in Everyday Life.” 

Oct. 4—Dr. Albert W. Palmer, Presi- 
dent, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
“Need of the World for Unity,” lo- 
cal pastors were guests; 11—James 
Martin Miiler, “Democracy in Danger,” 
a world traveler and lecturer. 

Oct. 18—Dr. J. H. Williamson, 
“Crime, Capone, Courts, Country, and 
Conscience”; 25—Dr. Watson Boyes, 
Museum Secretary of the Oriental In- 
stitute, “A Journey Through the Far 
East.” 

Nov. 1—Edward Palmer, Assistant 
Principal, Lindblom High School, “How 
to Be An Athlete,” Boys and Girls 
Committee; 8—Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Secretary, Kiwanis International “Ki- 
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wanis Moves Forward”; 15—Mrs. W. 
F. Heineman, member, Board of Edu- 
cation, “Problems Facing Our Schools,” 
Public Affairs Committee; 22—Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan, “Parole System,” 
Ladies’ Day; 29—C. E. Brehm, Exten- 
sion Director, University Tennessee, 
“Problems of the Farmer,” Agriculture 
Committee, four 4-H Club members 
present. 

Dec. 6—Miss Lillian Herstein, Mem- 
ber, Executive Board, Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, “Problems of Labor,” 
Public Affairs Committee; 13—Miss 
Flora Anderson, “My Seeing-Eye Dog,” 
work of the Seeing Eye; 20—John 
Schommer, football official and director 
of athletics at Armour Institute, “Foot- 
ball,’ Boys and Girls Committee, 
coaches and the “most valuable play- 
ers” of ten local high schools were 
guests; 27—Marx Holt, Principal, 
Fiske School, “The Daily Gadget,” Rec- 
reation Committee. 

3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Each club of Division IV contacted 
personally to work out inter-club rela- 
tions program. 

Twelve members 
club meeting. 

Four meetings of committee to plan 
Fellowship Dinner at Englewood. 

Four members attended inter-club 
meeting at Woodlawn, April 5. 

Kiwanis members spoke at Rockford 
and LaSalle clubs. 











attended Chicago 


Member was principal speaker at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, club weekly 
meeting. 


Six members attended the Chicago 
club meeting to help greet Interna- 
tional President H. G. Hatfield. 

Held inter-club meeting at Englewood 
with International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker as principal speaker. Town 
of Lake, Archer, and Southwest clubs 
attended as clubs and all south side 
clubs were represented. Lieutenant 
governor, district secretary and all club 
presidents and secretaries were pres- 
ent. 

Thirty-nine members and their wives 
attended the inter-club meeting spon- 
sored by Harvey, Roseland, and Joliet 
held at Fuhrer’s Restaurant. 

A group of our members attended 
our recently sponsored clubs, Town of 
Lake and Archer Road, regularly. 

Largest inter-club meeting ever spon- 
sored by Englewood or held in Divi- 
sion IV was carried to a climax on 
April 26 when 220 Kiwanians repre- 
senting every club in Division IV joined 
us in a fine meeting. The committee 
sent representatives to all of these 
clubs in advance inviting each club to 
attend. A special printed edition of 
our Community Builder was sent to 
each Kiwanian in Division IV. The 
governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District was our guest of honor. 

Codperated with newly formed Chi- 
cago Area Conference of Kiwanis clubs. 
Had representatives at all organization 


committee meetings and regular meet- 
ings. 

Codperated with 21 other clubs in 
Cook County in Forest Preserve project 
which resulted in securing a 40-acre 
tract of Forest Preserve to be renamed 
“Kiwanis Woods.” 


4. COMMITTEES 
A review of records of past years in 
comparison with 1938 shows 1938 a ban- 
ner year for committee activity. The 
“Man-Power” chart shows the wonder- 
ful way in which the activity commit- 
tees put men to work. 
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Man power. Where they served and the number 
Serving on each activity. 


It is interesting how committees un- 
consciously help each other. For in- 
stance, the extensive program for Un- 
der-Privileged Children, Boys and Girls, 
Public Affairs, together with outstand- 
ing speakers on weekly programs was 
bound to receive recognition in the 
press. An alert Publicity Committee 
took advantage of this with the result 
that 192 articles and 27 pictures were 
printed in the local and metropolitan 
press, 5 articles and 2 pictures in the 
International Kiwanis Magazine, 10 
articles in the district bulletin, a total 
of 3224 inches or 45,136 agate lines, 
and a total of 118 minutes on the radio 
in addition to the Community Builder 
issued weekly by the club, the largest 
amount of publicity ever secured in one 
year by the club. 

Written 


Name of Meetings Report 


Committee Held to Board 
Board of Directors......12 12 
(by President) 

Achievement. .................. 11 1 
ASIOBRGNO oo i 18 12 
Classification and Mem- 

San eee eee 10 12 
ps Rae en Se oper = 
WOO 2 ns oS 5iitics seen cane 12 12 
ESS 5 | Sa Pee 8 6 
ps ES CORR 14 12 
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Inter-Club .............. 2.18 8 
Kiwanis Education te 3 
Laws & Regulations...... 4 2 
TD 5 oi occci ete ease ease 12 
ID © ccretstowet 14 12 
Publicity see 12 
Reception weekly 12 
Agriculture . 14 12 
Boys and Girls 28 12 
Boy Scout ...... 13 12 
Business Standards 4 4 
Convention . 2 3 
Public Affairs 16 12 
Recreation 18 12 
Under-Privileged Child 26 12 
Vocational Guidance ....14 12 
Safety SM 12 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Eighty members and wives attended 
the Valentine party held at the South 
Shore Country Club. Dinner dance 
and entertainment. 

Kiwanettes held monthly meetings at 
various members’ homes. Programs in- 
cluded cards, entertainment and re- 
freshments. 

Annual golf tournament held at 
Ridge Country Club. Sixty-two mem- 
bers and 11 guests participated. Sup- 
per was followed by entertainment and 
awarding of tournament prizes. Larg- 
est golf meet ever held. 

Englewood Kiwanis Past Presidents 
First Annual Dinner was held at South 
Shore Country Club. A discussion “in 
the interests of improving the club” 
was an important part of the program. 

The annual fall party was held at the 
Southside Swedish Club. One hundred 
and forty-five Kiwanians, guests, and 
wives attended. 

Three special Ladies’ Day Programs 
held as part of regular weekly meet- 
ings: 

April 5, Speaker, Dr. Frank D. Slutz 
—‘Researching Among Boys.” 

Sept. 27, Speaker, Dr. Perry L. 
Rohrer—‘Psychology in Everyday 
Life.” 

Nov. 22, Speaker, Judge Philip L. 
Sullivan—‘“Parole System,” Special 
Thanksgiving Dinner served. 

Each of the 12 Board of Directors’ 
meetings was held at a different inter- 
esting restaurant or country club with 
a special dinner, making each meeting 
one of rare fellowship around the table 
preceding the meeting. Committee 
chairmen and new members were invit- 
ed as special guests. 

Almost every committee held at least 
one meeting in the chairman’s home 
with wives as guests. Following the 
meeting a social occasion with refresh- 
ments was the usual order. 

The president made a specialty of 
having as his guests new members, 
committee chairmen, and groups of 
members at luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings, which developed fine social con- 
tacts and resulted in added interest in 
club activities. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
Forty members attended Hyde Park 
Divisional Leadership Training School. 
First club in Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


District to register 100% for district 
convention. 

Coéperated with district in organ- 
izing Southwest Kiwanis club. 

Four members attended the North 
Shore club to help plan the district 
convention. 

Seventy-two members and many 
wives attended the district convention. 
Chairman of Get-Together Dinner was 
a member of the Englewood Kiwanis 
club, two other members were discus- 
sion group leaders, one was a discus- 
sion group chairman, district secretary 
to whom a great deal of credit is due 
for success of the convention is mem- 
ber Englewood Kiwanis club. A cap- 
pella choir, director of which is Engle- 
wood Kiwanis member, furnished music 
at Governor’s Banquet. Englewood 
won 2nd in song contest. 

Two members attended International 
convention. 

Sponsored organization of Southwest 
club. Individual members made many 
visits and attended committee meet- 
ings. 

Thirty-six Kiwanians and_ their 
wives attended the Southwest Charter 
Night Program. A Kiwanis banner 
was presented to the Southwest club by 
Englewood. 

Monthly, semi-annual, annual and 
special reports to the district and In- 
ternational organizations have been 
submitted according to instructions. 

Payment of annual dues to district 
and International organizations and of 
magazine subscriptions to Kiwanis In- 
ternational have been paid in full on 
time. 

The club officers attended the Divi- 
sional Training School for Club Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretar- 
ies. 

The president conducted a training 
school for club officers, directors and 
committee chairmen. 

Sent newspaper clipping with picture 
(Herald & Examiner) describing 
“weighing scale idea” for raising money 
for under-privileged children to all 
clubs in International. Over 200 re- 
plies were received asking for further 
information. All letters were answered 
giving further suggestions. 


SECTION II 
I, UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


Two thousand eight hundred sixty- 
seven bottles of milk furnished to needy 


under-nourished Parker Deaf Oral 
School children. 
Arranged special radio broadcast 


over WLS for 53 physically handi- 
capped children from five schools for 
crippled children. Twenty-one mem- 
bers assisted in taking children to and 
from the radio station, a distance of 
20 miles. 

Five calls to homes of Kershaw 
School parents to check on ability of 
parents to pay for eyeglasses. Four 
children were furnished glasses. 

Southtown Infant Welfare Station 
provided with three gross phosphorized 
cod liver oil. 
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Under-Privileged Children—number served. 








Provided 10 YMCA memberships for 
orphans at Child Haven. 

Purchased seven weighing scales, 
proceeds to be used for under-privileged 
child program. Special committee to 
secure good locations. Cost $375.00. 
Collections to date $280.00. 

Campaign for funds from Kiwanis 
members for under-privileged child 
program resulted in $1,188.00. Ninety- 
five per cent of members contributed 

Held weekly meeting at Christopher 
School for Crippled Children, furnished 
entertainment. Members ate with chil- 
dren. 

Four hundred twenty-five crippled 
children from five schools were enter- 
tained by special showing of “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” at the 
Stratford Theatre. Kiwanians fur- 
nished transportation to and from 
schools and acted as ushers at the the- 
atre. 

Brookfield Zoo outing for 350 chil- 
dren (including a subnormal group). 
Two double deck Chicago Motor buses 
and seven Kiwanis cars furnished the 
transportation. Sixteen Kiwanians ac- 
companied the children. Each child 
was given ice cream cone, milk, and 
cracker jack. 

Four poor boys given YMCA mem- 
berships. 


Under-Privileged Boys Period at Camp 
Cutten. 

Forty different Kiwanians personal- 
ly contacted homes of over 100 appli- 
cants for Camp Cutten. 

Five Kiwanis physicians gave all 
registrants a physical examination be- 
fore going to camp. 

Fifty-three poor boys were given a 
two-week stay at camp without cost. 

Boys were taken to camp (60 miles 
from Englewood) by Kiwanians and 
had first meal at camp with Kiwanians. 
Another group of Kiwanians called for 
boys at end of camp period. 

Eighty-five members of the club par- 
ticipated in this project by contacting 
homes, giving physical examinations, 
furnishing transportation, etc. 

Results of careful physical examina- 
tion at camp showed total of 48 pounds 
gained in weight. One boy gained five 
pounds. Thirteen needed dental care, 
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and eight needed tonsils removed. 

Dentists in Kiwanis club took care of 
the 13 boys needing dental care, and 
physicians of club removed tonsils for 
eight boys. 

Seventeen boys who went to Cutten 
given memberships at YMCA. Club 
formed of these boys at YMCA. 

Truck load of orphan boys and girls 
was taken to Orphans’ Picnic. 

Coéperated in local Dental Clinic 
where 382 children received treatment 
—fillings, extractions, and prophylaxis. 

Forty-five crippled boys and girls 
from Christopher and Morrill Schools 
furnished weekly swim period at 
YMCA throughout school year. In- 
structions given weekly. 

Eyeglasses furnished seven boys and 
girls after careful examination. 

Sent large number of toys to Home 
Club for Working Mothers with Chil- 
dren. 

Furnished chocolate milk for Hallo- 
ween party held at Home Club for 
Working Mothers with Children. 

Meat provided lunch room Lewis 
Champlain School for lunches to needy 
under-nourished children. 

One hundred milk bottle banks pre- 
sented to Southtown Infant Welfare 
Station; made by club member. Used 
to raise funds. One bottle passed 
around at Kiwanis meeting was filled 
with coins. 

Several Thanksgiving baskets deliv- 
ered by members to needy families us- 
ing camp and crippled school children 
contacts. 

A Christmas party for 32 poor chil- 
dren held at Lewis Champlain School. 
Program put on by several Kiwanians, 
one acting as Santa Claus. Gifts of 
toys and candy given to each child. 

Arranged Christmas party at South- 
town Theatre for 225 children a few 
days before Christmas. 

Annual Christmas Cheer station 
held with every Kiwanian’s home con- 
tributing either clothing, food, toys, or 
time; resulting in 101 baskets. Each 
basket contained food, clothing, and 
toys in proportion to size of each fam- 
ily. Eighteen men delivered baskets. 
Two furnished trucks to pick up cloth- 
ing ete. Six others donated extra food. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


Sponsored Scout Troop No. 402 made 
up entirely of crippled children. Troop 
committee of members guided the af- 
fairs of this scout troop. 

Ice carnival held at Ogden Park 
January 9, 6,000 spectators. Medals 
awarded, 200 boys and girls competed. 

Forty boys and girls taken to circus 
by 20 Kiwanians. 

Annual subscription to Boy Scout 
Magazine presented to each member of 
Troop No. 402. 

Codperated in securing tools 
YMCA Hobby and Craft room. 

Seven Kiwanians sponsored delin- 
quent and subnormal boys on the Big 
Brother plan. Boys were furnished 
by Juvenile officers. 

Boxing show held to raise money for 


for 
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Boys and Girls Program—number served. 








participated. Awards given winners. 

Coéperated with citywide Recrea- 
tional Conference. 

Provided 2 boys with Y.M.C.A. mem- 
berships. 

Sponsored grammar 
Ball League, 14 teams. Champion of 
our league won City Championship. 
112 boys participated. Winning team 
attended Kiwanis meeting to receive 
trophy. 

Learn-to-Swim-Week held at Y.M. 
C.A. 576 boys and girls given 5 free 
swimming lessons. Two parents’ dem- 
onstrations held. Buttons awarded to 
boys and girls who learned to swim. 

Eight members worked on Annual 
Boy Scout Drive and over % Kiwanis 
members contributed. 

Codperated with National Boys and 
Girls Committee. 

Junior Soft Ball League carried out 
at Ogden Park, 40 teams entered, 600 
boys participated. Awards given out 
at final games. 

Scout troop No. 402 sponsored by 
club attended weekly meeting of club 
and gave a demonstration of its activi- 
ties. A framed picture of the troop 
was presented to club. 

Water Carnival held at Ogden Park, 
32 Kiwanians and families attended. 
Kiwanian was program announcer. 
Total spectator attendance 4150, 1500 
boys and girls. 

Chairman of Boys and Girls Com- 
mittee acted as chairman of youth ac- 
tivities of our district. 

Codperated with American Legion 
and Chicago Park District in putting on 


school Basket 
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Youth Americanism Program August 
16. 

Carried out Essay Contest on subject 
of Americanism. Two gold medals 
were awarded to boy and girl having 
best essay. 

Swimming meet held for boys and 
girls, 270 boys and girls participated. 
Medals and awards given winners. 

Open track meet for boys held at 
Ogden Park. 117 boys competed. 
Medals and awards given winners. 

Sponsored several hobby shows in 
churches and schools. Club furnished 
complete service—organization, entry 
classification, etc., and awards to win- 
ners. 

Halloween party held at Ogden Park 
for boys and girls. Monster bonfire 
controlled by fire department. Parade 
with awards for best costume. Total 
attendance 3500. 

High school football awards. At a 
special meeting to which all high school 
football coaches and leading players 
were invited a trophy was given to each 
of 10 high schools with name of most 
valuable player engraved on it. Each 
trophy has room for 10 names, same 
to be kept in school trophy case and re- 
awarded annually. 

Six members of Kiwanis elected to 
S. W. District Boy Scout Council. 
Eleven members have Boy Scout Rela- 
tionships. 

Eight members attended Annual 
Boy Scout Dinner at Hamilton Park. 

Vacant lot at 64th and Wentworth 
cleared through codperation of NYA 
for boys and girls playground. Kiwanis 
furnished material for completing same. 

Three hundred twenty-five boys and 
girls spent from 1 to 3 days at Ki-Y 
Cabin built and sponsored by Engle- 
wood Kiwanis club. This included 
week-end trips during spring, fall, and 
winter as well as week day camping 
during summer. 


3. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Series of vocational talks given 
weekly at Englewood High School by 
Kiwanians. Each talk followed by 
group study conference. 

Graduation vocational talks to sen- 
iors by Kiwanians at Englewood High 
School, D. S. Wentworth Elementary, 
and Orland Park High School. 

Vocational talks by Kiwanians— 
Wentworth Elementary, Parker High 
School, and Fiske Elementary. 

Securing employment for crippled 
children was major activity. Meeting of 
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alumni from Christopher, Gompers, and 
Morrill Schools for Crippled Children 
secured coéperation of both employed 
and unemployed graduates. Plan was 
worked out for continuous follow-up in 
securing coéperation of business organi- 
zations and individuals. 

Eight vocational guidance meetings 
for Englewood High School students. 

Vocational guidance meeting for 
Lindblom High School students ad- 
dressed by Kiwanian, 

Principals’ conference on vocational 
guidance attended by principals from 
’arker, Morrill, Englewood, Lindblom, 
and vocational guidance director from 
Wilson Junior College. 

Vocational guidance conference with 
six high schools represented held at 
Lindblom. 

Vocational guidance Kiwanis speak- 
ers furnished for Christopher, Went- 
worth, Calumet, and Englewood. 

Individual conferences with princi- 
pals of 15 grammar schools and 6 high 
schools during year in working out co- 
Operation program on vocational guid- 
ance, 

“Good Personality” talks given at 6 
schools. 

“Health” talks given at 5 schools. 


4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Southwest Character Institute. Four 
members served on planning committee. 
Chairman was a Kiwanian. Club helped 
promote attendance. Thirty-three or- 
ganizations codperated. 

Member was speaker at Crete P.T.A. 
Englewood Planning Commission. 

Sixteen members attended special 

meeting of Englewood Business Men’s 

Association devoted to Commission. 

Two members officially represent En- 

glewood Kiwanis club on Commis- 

sion. 

Club is coéperating on campaign to 

raise $15,000 for Commission. 

Club is codperating in arranging 

meetings to hear about blighted con- 

ditions in Englewood district. 

Three members attended meeting of 
Chicago Recreation Commission. 

Two members took part in Installa- 
tion of Officers Dinner for Highland 
Park Business Men’s Association. 

Eighteen members attended Engle- 
wood Y.M.C.A. annual meeting. Chair- 
man of major activities gave reports. 
Toastmaster was Kiwanian. 

Coédperated by furnishing workers 
and contributors for Chinese Relief 


Campaign by American Red Cross. 
Coéperated in the organization of the 


Southwest District Welfare Associa- 
tion. 
Started movement to cut down 125 


old undesirable trees with WPA labor. 

Four members attended Annual 
Meeting Englewood Historical Society. 

Coéperated in general Clean-Up Cam- 
paign through public schools. 

Coéperated in delinquent tax situa- 
tion. 

Coéperated with Englewood Lions 
and EBMA in establishing day nursery. 

Chairman wrote article for Civil 
Service News on Improvement of Civil 
Service in Chicago. 

Furnished speaker for Young Men’s 
Society. 

Codperated in project to keep freight 
yard open at 66th and Lowe. 

Thirty-three Kiwanians acted as 
workers, 1 as general chairman, 1 as 
special names committee chairman, and 
2 as division leaders in Englewood 
Y.M.C.A. Campaign for Boys and Girls. 
Seventy-six Kiwanians made personal 
contributions totaling $2,202.00. Cam- 
paign resulted in securing 887 contri- 
butions totaling $11,300. 

Sponsored organization of Englewood 
Opera Company. 

Cleaned two vacant lots for play- 
grounds. 

Coédperated with city committee in 
Fight Cancer Month. 

Kiwanis committee worked out plan 
with local post office superintendent for 
improved service. 

Codperated with Annual Red Cross 


Roll Call. Furnished workers. Many 
Kiwanians contributed. 
Six members attended civic dinner 


at La Salle Hotel on public affairs. 

Opera Company sponsored by club 
furnished dedication program, 47th 
Street Viaduct. 

Several members attended Victory 
Prize Award Luncheon June 10, at 
Palmer House, as final meeting of an- 
nual Clean-Up Campaign. 

Six Kiwanis clubs contacted to 
cure codperation on promotion of City 
Manager Plan. 

Codperated with New Century Com- 
mittee, Kiwanis member served as lo- 
cal district chairman. 

Opera Company gave concerts at 
following parks with total attendance 
over 50,000. Jackson Park, Ridge Park, 
Sherman Park, Ogden Park, Washing- 
ton Park, and Marquette Park. 

Coéperated with International Live 
Stock Show. Entertained 4-H Club 
representatives. Gave demonstration of 
handiwork. Extension Director, Uni- 


se- 
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versity of Tennessee, was speaker. 

Secured removal of colored relief sta- 
tion which was located in white dis- 
trict. 

Opera Company joined with Fellow- 
ship Friars and formed Englewood 
Music and Dramatic Guild. 

Joined with EBMA and other organi- 
zations in promoting the opening of 
Union Avenue between 61st and 63rd 
streets. 

Cleaned up undesirable situation of 
building at 65th and State Street. 

Joined with Englewood Y.M.C.A., 
EBMA, and women’s organizations in 
putting on a Consumers’ Institute. Ki- 
wanian was chairman. Two Kiwanians 
were on program committee and 2 Ki- 
wanians spoke. 

Main objective of Public Affairs was 
safety. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to give special emphasis to this 
phase of the program with following 
accomplishments: 


Campaign for Safety on Vincennes 
Avenue between 67th and 75th. 
Survey showed many accidents and 7 
deaths on this street in one year. 
Map with crosses for deaths prepared 
by Safety Committee visualized this 
unsafe condition. 

Picket stationed corner of Marquette 
and State several weeks during busy 
periods with sign “Approaching Dan- 
gerous Area,” financed by Club. 
All P.T.A.’s, Women’s Clubs, 
provement Associations, and other 
civic organizations contacted with 
addresses by Kiwanians at organiza- 
tion meetings, hundreds of letters and 
phone calls to secure codperation in 
eliminating this dangerous area. Per- 
sonal calls on 45 families. 

This movement culminated in secur- 
ing 10,000 signatures on petitions to 
secure better lighting and police pro- 
tection. 

Considerable publicity in press, show- 
ing picture of picket, and warning 
children about dangerous crossing’s on 
Vincennes Avenue. 

Special Kiwanis committee called on 
Mayor to present petitions in appeal 
to make this street safer. Assurance 
has been given that request fully 
complied with by February 1, 1939. 
Three deaths on Vincennes Avenue 
during 1938 as compared with 7 
deaths during 1937 showed that 
campaign for safety had real effect. 

Additional Safety Activities. 

School crossing 
57th and Normal. 
Campaign vs boys riding on rear of 
one man surface lines cars on 69th 
Street. Picture of boys on car was 
given much publicity in local press. 
Secured reassignment of WPA work- 
ers as school crossing guards. 
Furnished Kiwanis speakers to 41 
different school assemblies on safety 
for children. 

Secured 2 police officers to help pro- 
tect children and assist patrol boys 
around Wentworth School. 


Im- 


signs secured for 


Dr. ARTHUR H. VOLKMAN, President, 
CLARENCE H. Babs, Secretary. 
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Career Days and Kiwanis 
(From page 588) 


aration for Job Getting,” ‘The Employ- 
ment Interview,” and “The New York 
State Employment Service.” Two gen- 
eral assemblies at this level were ad- 
dressed on the topic, “Looking For- 
ward,” while a third consisted of two 
motion pictures, “Choosing Your Voca- 
tion” and “What About Jobs?” In most 
cases where the special conferences 
were held they were given in all 
periods of the day so that students 
might readily fit them into their pro- 
grams if desired. 


Career Days Are for All 

We have taken the viewpoint that 
career days should be for all students 
at the levels concerned if school time is 
to be used for this purpose. All students 
are therefore expected to attend them 
as a part of their regular work for the 
day. The activities can be very readily 
articulated with class assignments in oc- 
cupations, social science, English, 
mathematics, science, home economics, 
industrial arts, and the like. Attendance 
at most general sessions has been man- 
datory, not only because we desire each 
student to have the benefits of such in- 
formation as is given, but for adminis- 
trative expediency in accommodating 
che large numbers of students during 
the various periods without undue over- 
crowding of certain conferences. Both 
conferences and general assemblies are, 
therefore, often going on at the same 
time. 


Planning Career Days 


Career days should not be under- 
taken unless the school officials and 
cooperating organizations, such as Ki- 
wanis Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tees, are willing to plan them carefully 
and in detail. They must be truly 
codperative projects with the school 
administration, faculty, students and 
the business and professional men and 
women who are to assist in securing 
conference leaders, working closely to- 
gether. School officials ordinarily take 
the initiative and serve as the clearing 
house for arranging details, calling 
upon service club members to assist 
wherever there is need for it. If local 
club committees wish to sponsor career 
conferences in schools where such are 
not being conducted, or at least have 
not been recently, the first logical step 
is to approach the proper school ad- 
ministrators and sell them upon the 
values of a career day. 


Surveying Student Opinion 
and Interests 


We have found one of the best ap- 
proaches to planning career days is to 
make a survey of student opinion 
through the use of a simple question- 
naire. This explains briefly what a ca- 
reer day is, what its purposes are, and 
it also asks whether or not the student 
feels it would be worth while to him. 
Such a survey this year revealed that 


86% of the senior high students and 
97% of the ninth grade students felt 
a career day would be of definite in- 
terest and help to them. The survey 
also revealed those fields of work and 
those types of career day activities 
which the students themselves wanted, 
thus making it in a large measure their 
own program and assuring its success. 
It gave an idea as to what conferences 
should be held and for which confer- 
ence leaders would be needed, and the 
approximate number of sessions or pe- 
riods in which a given conference 
should be held. The next step was to 
formulate a tentative program for ca- 
reer day, submit it to the students, and 
ask them to make out their schedules 
for the day. This is essential in any 
large school, for otherwise popular 
conferences may be overrun and others 
with the smaller numbers may be al- 
most entirely deserted at the last min- 
ute. Out of fairness to those planning 
the program and to conference leaders 
who give their time and services, this 
must be done. 


Securing Conference Leaders 


Following the determination of the 
conferences which students will attend, 
a speakers’ committee consisting of 
members of the school administrative 
staff and faculty was formed and serv- 
ice club members and others were con- 
tacted. It is here that service club 
vocational guidance committees can 
render their greatest service by as- 
sisting with the securing of confer- 
ence leaders. Since the securing of 
speakers is one of the biggest jobs in 
arranging career days, it should be 
started at least three or four weeks in 
advance of career day if possible. A 
division of labor was facilitated by 
placing the names of the different con- 
ferences on separate cards, along with 
the time or times at which they were 
to be held, and the approximate num- 
ber of students who planned to attend. 
The cards were then assigned to var- 
ious committee members in such a way 
as to divide the load and to give each 
committee member at least some for 
which his werk and contacts placed 
him in a good position to secure suit- 
able conference leaders easily. At- 
tempt is always made to secure for 
leaders outstanding people from among 
those actively and successfully engaged 
in the field of work to be discussed. A 
careful choice of conference leaders 
is essential and successful leaders can 
be chosen in 80-90% of the cases if a 
careful follow-up and evaluation is 
made from year to year. We have had 
our best success in contacting confer- 
ence leaders by phone or in person, 
though letters are resorted to occa- 
sionally. 

As rapidly as conference leaders 
were secured by the committee mem- 
bers, the cards for these conferences 
were returned to the guidance office 
and a semi-personal form letter, to 
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which appropriate details were added, 
was sent to the conference leader. A 
three-page. bulletin, “Suggestions to 
Leaders of Occupational Group Confer- 
ences,’’ was enclosed in each instance 
to give the speaker a better idea of the 
nature of his conference and some idea 
of the methods to be used in conduct- 
ing it. This bulletin also includes a 
detailed outline in question form, cov- 
ering some of the most important things 
which experience indicates students 
wish to know about a given field of 
work in which they may be interested 
—nature of the work, importance of 
the occupation, preparation required 
for entrance and advancement, some 
other requirements for success, income, 
favorable and unfavorable features, 
and opportunities in the field. 

In most instances a copy of the 
preliminary draft of the program, with 
the leader’s conference or conferences 
appropriately checked or underscored, 
was included in the letter in order to 
give him some idea of the nature and 
extent of the rest of the program and 
of his own relationship to the entire 
program. 


271 Student Chairmen 
Presided at Conferences 


For several years we have used the 
plan of having students preside at the 
conferences and introduce the leaders, 
and we find that it presents an excellent 
training device for these students as 
well as being a procedure that is very 
well received by the speakers them- 
selves. One hundred and sixty-nine stu- 
dents from the senior high school and 
102 from the ninth grade, or a total of 
271 different students, served in this 
capacity in our career days this year 
and the great majority did a fine job 
of it. These chairmen were chosen 
from among those students who had 
elected to attend the respective con- 
ferences and they were therefore par- 
ticularly interested in the conference 
at which they presided. They were giv- 
en a bulletin of written instructions as 
well as oral suggestions for handling 
their conferences at a meeting of the 
chairmen two days prior to career day. 


Faculty Sponsors Assisted 
the Chairmen 


A faculty sponsor was appointed to 
work with the chairman for each of 
the conferences and the chairman and 
the sponsor were expected to meet be- 
fore the conference and make arrange- 
ments as to details. Sponsors were ex- 
pected to handle attendance and other 
related administrative details, assure 
decorum, and to prepare a written re- 
port on the general quality and success 
of their conferences as a part of our 
evaluation program to guide us in the 
selection of leaders in the future. 
Meetings of faculty sponsors were held 
for the purpose of outlining adminis- 
trative details of career day and for 
instructing sponsors regarding their re- 
sponsibilities in the program. 
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Businesslike Attention to Details 

In addition to the preliminary letter 
sent to conference leaders upon their 
acceptance of the invitation to partic- 
ipate in career day, a semi-personal 
reminder letter was sent to each and 
mailed at such a time that it would 
reach him the day before the confer- 
ence. This letter reminded the speaker 
that our students were looking forward 
to hearing him at the conference, gave 
definite information as to the time, 
room in which the conference was to 
be held, the name of the student chair- 
man, the name of the faculty sponsor, 
directions as to where to report upon 
arrival at the school, and extended an 
invitation to be the school’s guest at 
luncheon. We have found that our con- 
ference leaders appreciate immensely 
the attention given to these little de- 
tails as they like to know definitely what 
is expected of them, when, where, and 
how. The reminder letter is a very 
good device for essentially assuring the 
attendance of the speakers, for of the 
some 140 different men and women 
who were scheduled to take a part in 
the two career days this year there was 
not a single absentee conference lead- 
er, no substitutes, and only two were 
as much as three minutes late. 

Provisions were made for a faculty 
reception committee to welcome our 
conference leaders upon their arrival 
at the school and to see that they were 
properly conducted to the rooms in 
which their respective meetings were 
held. Teachers instead of students were 
used so that no student would lose out 
on the opportunity to attend a full 
program of activities. 


Evaluation of Career Days 

In addition to the faculty sponsors’ 
reports on the outcomes of career day, 
most of which were very favorable, we 
secured student evaluations of them in 
orientation, occupations, social science, 
and English classes. The great major- 
ity of students who attended consid- 
ered career day to be exceedingly help- 
ful to them. A few typical comments 
of students were: (1) “I think career 
day is one of the most helpful and in- 
teresting things that is offered to the 
students of this high school,” (2) “I 
believe that a career day is necessary 
in every school at least once every 
year,” (3) “Last Wednesday I spent 
one of my most worth while school days, 
for through career day I was able to 
come into contact with people who 
have achieved success in the very line 
of work with which I hope to become 
associated,” (4) “Career day helps you 
to learn some of the real facts about 
the career you have chosen for your- 
self; and if you haven’t decided just 
what you want for your career, the 
speakers on the different fields may 
help you to decide or become more 
interested in one particular field.” 


Many of the conference leaders 


themselves have gone out of their way 
to say that they think the career day 
idea is a good one. They feel that the 


interest shown by students and the 
questions asked indicate that such con- 
ferences aid in getting young people 
to thinking in terms of what they are 
going to do while they still have some 
time to do something about better oc- 
cupational preparation before they 
leave school. 

Based on the above and voluminous 
other evidence from students, parents, 
and other observers, we feel that our 
career days have been very much 
worth while and have well achieved 
their major purposes as we have stated 
them: “To bring to students first- 
hand information regarding the im- 
portant features and requirements of 
those fields of work in which they are 
most interested or may become inter- 
ested, to the end that many will thus 
be enabled and stimulated to plan more 
wisely their vocational careers.’ 


Limitations of Career Days 
Should Be Recognized 

It is unfair to expect too much of 
career days since the efficient job of 
vocational guidance can be done only 
when the counselor is able to bring to 
a focus in the student an understanding 
of interests, abilities, and occupational 
opportunities. Career days provide for 
the most part only a knowledge of the 
latter, plus a certain stimulation and 
realization of vocational responsibil- 
ities. Students must be prepared in 
advance for making the most of career 
days by discussion of the importance 
and techniques of selecting a vocation, 
securing information about occupa- 
tions, preparation of questions to be 
asked conference leaders, and the like. 
Career day efforts should also be sup- 
plemented by guidance on the part of 
the school counselor after they are 
over. Much of the information gath- 
ered by students at the conferences 
needs digesting and evaluating in terms 
of the individual and thus the impartial 
and understanding guidance of the 
counselor who knows him is highly es- 
sential. It should by no means be felt 
that the vocational guidance needs of 
young people can be met by career 
conferences alone. 

So long as the students themselves, 
the faculties, and administrators of the 
schools concerned continue to feel that 
the results derived from career days 
are worthy of the efforts involved, we 
shall be likely to continue to have them 
in some form or other as important 
adjuncts to the vocational guidance of 
our students at the grade levels men- 
tioned. It seems advisable to utilize 
some of the vast potentialities for 
vocational assistance to youth which 
exist in the successful men and women 
of our community and which usually 
may be had merely for the asking. 
Career days seem to have a definite 
contribution to make to the guidance 
program of any school, and in addition 
they bring the school with its students 
and faculty closer to the community 
and its workers, with resultant benefits 
to all concerned. 
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“Sorry Not to Have 
Written Sooner” 
(From page 592) 


Not much of the same care will the 
business man devote himself to have 
his own letters carry his personality to 
his customers. Too often he thinks only 
of getting a message hastily trans- 
cribed on paper. He ignores the effect 
on the recipient of words phrased with 
a carelessness of choice that would be 
abhorred in his advertising department. 
Give up advertising technique? By no 
means—admire it and copy it. What 
advertiser would approve copy that 
reads like the business man’s letter 

“Thank you for your letter of the 

12th—and in reply would advise.” 

“Your instructions are carefully 

noted and will receive our usual 

prompt attention.” 

“Thanking you for past orders and 

trusting that we may continue to 

merit your continued patronage.” 

Read over some business letters you 
have received (or sent?). Read them 
and weep! Or better still, resolve to 
exercise more personal expression. 

The peak of wasted business oppor- 
tunity is the prepared paragraph— 
numbered paragraphs typed on a sheet 
so that the time-saving business man 
dictates to his secretary or to the dicta- 
tion machine cylinder a series of num- 
bers that, set together, emerge in type 
as a letter. Brevity of dictation would 
save time equally, but would add in 
personal force an effectiveness impos- 
sible through such mechanical com- 
position. 

Perhaps men are restrained from 
efforts to make original phrases by an 
imagined incapacity to compose them. 
If so, the restraint is more imaginary 
than real. A great speaker once said 
that effective oratory is easy when one 
has an idea plus an enthusiasm to give 
it to others. Only the forced or insin- 
cere message is difficult to word. By 
making letters speak thoughts in words 
that will convey your meaning to your 
correspondent, your letter writing will 
become easy and pleasant. “What 
qualities should a writing have?” “It 
should be smooth, clear, and short,” 
says Franklin, a master of letter writ- 
ing. Lincoln’s letters are in clear and 
simple language, admirable models of 
style. What is written in business or 
in personal letters should, however, be 
the writer’s own style, for one should 
be himself in his letters. Pretense in a 
letter is transparent and is as false as 
pretense in conversation. For the man 
of rapid speech to use a studied style 
of letter writing would be as incongru- 
ous as false whiskers would be in his 
office. For the deliberate and conserva- 
tive man to force into his letters a 
gayety that he does not feel, is to have 
his letter play the clown, and do it 
badly. 

Children express themselves natural- 
ly if inartistically in their early letters. 
“How are you? I am having fun,” 
writes the little one away on a visit. 
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No detail is given, but the news is com- 
prehensive, and some interest is shown 
too in the recipient. 

One may strive for an easy personal 
expression that is an improvement in 
one’s style. Extremes, however, are not 
good, and in the end, if friends and 
business connections like you for what 
you are, they will be most pleased by 
letters from you that are like yourself. 

As a social usage, letter writing has 
had ups and downs. It increased in 
volume rapidly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the spread of schooling and 
the increased letter writing facilities. 
After the end of the century, a change 
took place. The telephone lets us speak 
what we formerly wrote; the telegram 
hastens a condensed version of what 
used to be written at greater length; 
the greeting card phrases for us our 
joys or sorrows; the automobile pro- 
vides more frequent visits from distant 
friends. Our self-expression has fewer 
opportunities; we communicate more 


mechanically. But now the move is on 
in schools, in the home and the office 
to revive customs of correspondence, 
to make use of the unique power of the 
letter to convey messages in a personal 
manner, to keep friendships alive. Na- 
tional Letter Writing Week, the first 
seven days in October, has for its pur- 
pose the promotion of more and better 
letter writing. 

There is in this a special message to 
Kiwanians. An international group of 
over one hundred thousand men seek- 
ing to further service, ethics, and 
friendly relationships, could not exist 
without letters. It can flourish more if 
the men you have met at distant cities 
receive more frequent letters from you 
—and if your letters are like you. Fail 
in this, and you fail in the easiest prac- 
tical means of preserving and extend- 
ing Kiwanis spirit. Make unnecessary 
the “sorrow at not having written soon- 
er” and you will find anew how wide 
your friendships will spread. 


The Boss Meets John 


(From page 585) 


application for employment, the Per- 
sonnel Office took a case history of him 
—they could tell you a great deal about 
him and his background. But what had 
been done since that first record had 
been made—aside from perhaps noting 
John’s conduct while at work, his inter- 
est, and his mechanical efficiency? Did 
his company know that John had met 
the one and only girl for him, and that 
he was doing serious courting? Did 
the same personnel office know when 
John stayed away from work on a cer- 
tain Saturday morning that that was 
his wedding day? How quickly did the 
company officials learn that John was 
married, or did they ever know for 
that matter? Did any of the men who 
sat behind desks as executives of the 
company know the kind of home John 
had? Whether he was doing too much 
installment buying? Could any one 
from the Personnel Department or any 
company official call the two children 
he now has by their first names? Had 
anyone from the company made a 
friendly call some evening in John’s 
home just to have John talk about him- 
self, his family, his work? The answer 
to most of these questions for the 
majority of Johns is an emphatic NO. 
Did the Personnel Office know the 
main topic of conversation during the 
lunch period in recent months? Were 
they aware that there were some peo- 
ple who thought enough of John to call 
in his home after work, and to talk to 
him about how unfair his company was, 
and that all sorts of methods were 
being used to make John believe what 
they told him about that company? 
What of the grievances, real and imag- 
inary, which John had? Did the com- 
pany know about them? Or did he 
nurse them alone and to himself, shared 
only with his fellow workers, until he 
became confused, distressed, and in a 


troubled state of mind? Did anyone 
from the company come to him, talk 
with him sympathetically and try to 
understand the whole situation and 
make an effort to clear the air? Here 
again the answer to most of these ques- 
tions for the majority of Johns is an 
emphatic NO. 

In this case of the man who is in 
trouble in your community personnel 
work helped him to secure employment 
and to understand himself better. 
However, unfortunately, in too many 
instances that is where it stops, and 
because personnel interest is not sus- 
tained upon the part of industry many 
such Johns get into trouble, and that 
trouble makes trouble for all of indus- 
try and eventually for the entire nation. 

There are three main factors in all 
industry and manufacturing: the neces- 
sary raw materials, adequate capital to 
carry on, and sufficient labor to con- 
vert raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts. Each one is just as important as 
the other two. All three are necessary, 
else there can be no industry. Because 
of tendencits of the present time, one 
of these factors, Labor, has been made 
conscious of indispensableness, and has 
been endeavoring to gain certain ends 
and recognitions by the medium of 
unified organizations and strikes. It is 
evident that the time has come for in- 
telligent labor leadership. This impor- 
tant factor in production dare not be 
swayed by unsound emotionalism and 
by a mob psychology engendered by 
self-seeking personalities. The right 
sort of leadership for labor must come 
from and through industry in a fair 
and understandable way. If it does not, 
the economic life of America is court- 
ing hard days. 

Industry has always thought in ad- 
vance when it has come to a supply of 
the necessary raw materials. Investiga- 
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tions have been made, whole engineer- 
ing departments have been set up in 
order to discover what may be needed 
for future production. New lands and 
materials are constantly being acquired. 
Industry also has looked to the future 
with great concern in the matter of 
finance. Investment houses have been 
wooed and made friendly, new capital 
has been solicited and secured. But 
all too often labor, the commodity the 
millions of Johns have to contribute, 
has been left by industry to shift for 
itself. It has been taken for granted; 
so that now there are many corpora- 
tions which sincerely wish they might 
have been as forward looking concern- 
ing labor as they have been concerning 
the continued stream of their raw ma- 
terials and working capital. 

Industry may help itself, help Amer- 
ica and every one of us if it actually 
and seriously takes into account the 
importance of labor, and begins to 
make the many thousands of Johns in 
its employ feel their importance. Let 
industry and manufacturing become 
foresighted about those persons who 
make possible production, when the 
materials and capital are at hand, 
through doing sustained personnel 
work. It may be a good procedure for 
each business employing a hundred or 
more persons to make its personnel de- 
partment to include not merely the task 
of interviewing applicants for jobs; but 
to have trained, tactful persons to fol- 
low each John’s activities not only while 
he is in the mill or factory, but to call 
in his home. There needs to be created 
a feeling among employees that some 
real interest is being taken in all phases 
of the lives of the persons who supply 
this necessary factor—labor. 

It has been my experience that at 
some time or other most Johns have 
grievances against their employer. To 
be sure, many of these grievances are 
imaginary; but, after all, imaginary 
ones are the worst kind. If there were 
some clearing house, some department, 
some person to whom John could talk— 
“blow off steam,” and know that what 
he said would go no further; know that 
he was not talking to a “stool pigeon,” 
many of John’s troubles would disap- 
pear. For if the grievances should be 
real, well founded, and there are those 
too, let the sustained personnel worker 
bring the matter to the attention of 
the executives of the company. That 
surely would nip trouble in the bud 
and make for a better company organ- 
ization. 

Industry has done much for its em- 
ployees in a material way during the 
past ten years. It has provided gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, libraries, and even houses. But 
when it has come to doing that some- 
thing which will guide properly a man’s 
emotions and thoughts it has done very 
little. As a result there are Johns in 
your community who are in serious 
trouble, and that trouble is of such a 
nature that it soon becomes trouble for 
us all. A start must be made to solve 
this condition and to lessen the trou- 
ble. Sustained personnel work cer- 
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tainly would be a move in the right 
direction. 

Sustained personnel work would do 
two things. In establishing an office, 
without benefit of buffer secretaries, it 
would provide a place to which John 
could come and talk freely when he was 
worried and “sore.”’ In that sense it 
would act as a means to clear the air, 
and provide the much needed contact 
between John and “the big boss.” In 
the second place, by having an under- 
standing tactful person go from home 
to home calling on John and his family, 


taking an interest in who he is and 
what he does, John would be made to 
feel important, more happy and con- 
tented, and a better workman. In that 
sense John would cease to be in as 
much trouble as he is now, and the 
same goes for industry. 

A step toward solving industry’s 
annoying problems which arise from 
labor, problems which are going to be 
more acute as time goes on unless some- 
thing is done about them, is sustained 
personnel work among the millions of 
Johns on the part of industry itself. 


Taking the Hard Out of Hard of Hearing 


(From page 593) 


It did not take me long to ascertain the 
“snecialist’s” standing which, of course, 
was that of a charlatan. 

When you insist that your hard of 
hearing relative or friend try an in- 
strument of which you heard that it 
“cured” one of your acquaintances, or 
a hearing device of which someone told 
you that it enabled a totally deaf man— 
whom, by the way, you never saw— 
to hear the grass grow, so to speak, 
your intentions are surely the best. 
Yet, you have no idea what a sinking 
feeling the afflicted one gets in the pit 
of his stomach, and how often before 
he had his attentions drawn to supposed 
“cures.” And as to the proposed hear- 
ing device, even if it had actual merit, 
no two people have the exact degree 
of hearing loss nor the same type of 
deafness; hence, they can as little ben- 
efit by another’s hearing aids as you 
may benefit by trying to wear some- 
one else’s spectacles. Nevertheless, the 
newspaper clippings of “cures” by air- 
plane stunts, by operations, or by oth- 
er mystical treatments, as well as of 
new hearing aids continue to arrive. 


IV. 

If you really wish to assist your hard 
of hearing friend, do try and remember 
which is his better ear. Speak quietly 
and slowly on that side, instead of 
needlessly shouting into the wrong 
ear. You will thus only succeed in thor- 
oughly upsetting him and he won’t be 
able to understand you at all. Your 
first thought should be to give him the 
opportunity to watch your lips. The 
light should be on your face, not on 
his; otherwise he will literally be in the 
dark as regards the meaning of what 
you wish him to know. Unless, more- 
over, he is equipped with a hearing 
device, he is helpless in a dark room. 
Hence, turn on the light as soon as you 
enter with him. Gesticulating with your 
arms turning like a windmill is not the 
best way of getting your hard of hear- 
ing friend to follow the trend of your 
thought. A lip reader won’t be able 
to focus on your facial expression, if 
he has to try and follow your wild 
gesticulations. Likewise it is more dif- 
ficult for him if you speak with exag- 
gerated lip movements. Don’t think 


that you have to distort your features 
beyond recognition to enable him to 


understand you. This exaggerated 
speech is as unlike natural speech as 
Greek is unlike Spanish. 

It is, besides, advisable to avoid word 
for word utterance. A lip reader thus 
cannot see the woods for the trees. 
He needs to have a full sentence in 
view in order to get at the context. 
Repeating single words over and over, 
also has its drawbacks. A hard of hear- 
ing lady once told me that her husband 
insisted on doing this. He would con- 
tinually repeat one word, as for in 
stance, “table.” 

“The next time he does that,” I 
suggested, say to him over and over, 
‘picture, picture, picture.’ ” 

“Well, what about the picture?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Well, what about the table?” was 
her rejoinder. That cured him of the 
habit. 

In case a sentence is hard to read 
from the lips, its phrasing might be 
changed. Fully one-third of the speech 
sounds are formed in the throat and 
cannot be seen on the lips. They must 
be gleaned from the context of the 
sentence. Proper names, too, have their 
difficulties, because context usually 
does not reveal them. Reference may 
be made to the particular attendant 
circumstances that make the meaning 
clear; or, if everything else fails, by 
writing out the difficult word. A little 
intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by the hard of hearing goes 
a long way. 

V. 


Making personal remarks before your 
deafened friend which you do not want 
him to hear is inexcusable, to say the 
least. He is not an inanimate object, 
nor in any way mentally below par, 
because his hearing is impaired. To 
grab him by the arm or to slap him on 
the shoulder to attract his attention, 
moreover, gives him the jitters. To 
be continually pounced upon causes 
much nervous strain. Raise your arm 
to attract his attention and you will 
succeed much better in getting it. 

The adjustment for people deafened 
but a short time is a severe test. They 
see their former social connections 
slipping away. To observe animated 
conversation without any longer being 
able to take part in it, is a grevious 
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experience. They need all the encour- 
agement you can give them. Therefore, 
if you observe your deafened friend 
talking to one person, do not break in 
on the conversation; for this leaves him 
stranded on the outside. For the sake 
of politeness he cannot get up at once, 
though he feels like an arctic traveler 
left solitary in some Polar region. It is 
a crucial test, too, to his sweetest tem- 
per to be allowed to sit for long periods 
entirely as a spectator. You might 
drop him a hint now and then, as the 
topic of the conversation changes. 
Thus he will at least know what you 
are discussing after you have stolen 
his show. ‘‘Two’s company and three’s 
a crowd,” to the hard of hearing much 
more than in the usual sense of the old 
adage. 

At the dinner table your afflicted 
friend will be at much disadvantage, 
for he won’t be able to follow your con- 
versation and enjoy your excellent din- 
ner at the same time; that is, unless 
he uses a hearing aid on which he can 
absolutely rely. Otherwise listening 
takes up his whole energy and he won’t 
be able to listen and eat simultaneously. 
He has to devote himself either to the 
one or the other. An intermission might 
be on your program, if you invite him 
to dine with you. 

The possibilities of making mistakes 
in understanding are almost unlimited 
for a hard of hearing ear. Just as un- 
limited is the ambition innate in the 
average hard of hearing person to 
avoid making himself ridiculous by 
misunderstanding what is said. It is 
hardship enough to be subjected to this, 
without being made the butt of ridicule, 
as it happens sometimes when a word 
or sentence has been wholly miscon- 
strued. 

Unless a hard of hearing or deafened 
person intends to become a hermit, he 
is dependent on what human contacts 
he can get through his relatives or 
friends. What you can do, therefore, 
to aid him in understanding the con- 
versation around him, thus enabling 
him to keep in touch with the things 
that were part of his former life, will 
go far towards making adjustment to 
his handicap easier. 


A Good American Is a 
Good Neighbor 


(From page 590) 


forward by the private social agencies 
are essential in every respect. In the 
main, the public program is a matter of 
bread and butter and does not yet be- 
gin to reach out into the other aspects 
of social effort which are essential in 
the modern world. The control of sick- 
ness, delinquency, and other social 
problems is not best met by a ‘mass 
action’ program.” 

Private social agencies pioneer, ex- 
periment with the development of 
methods, of new types of service. They 
explore possibilities for improving their 
work and focusing it more directly on 
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local social problems. By virtue of 
their tax support, public agencies are 
much less able to do this. In the past 
private agencies have demonstrated the 
usefulness of essential services which 
later have been taken over as public 
responsibilities. Even the fire depart- 
ments began as private organizations! 


This pioneering in private social 
work is not by any means over. A re- 
cent example is seen in Stamford, 


Connecticut, where, two years ago, a 
team of experts working under aus- 
vices of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., and the Stamford Commu- 
nity Chest, Ine., measured “society’s 
failure to prevent individuals from 
reaching a critical stage of social mal- 
ady’’——delinquency, crime, mental dis- 
ease, mental deficiency, unemployabil- 
ity. It was discovered that the com- 
munity would spend probably $1,918,- 
217 in tax money for public care of 
various sorts during the life expectancy 
of those additional families who would 
officially break down during a single 
year. This is more than ten times as 
much as Stamford gives to its com- 
munity chest each year and as much as 
the community spends each year on its 
entire health and welfare program, pub- 
lic and private, including relief. The 
study declared that unless something 
could be done to prevent and control 
this “rate of breakdown,” Stamford 
would “find itself paying a yearly bill 
for the care of breakdowns alone equal 
to that now spent for all health and 
welfare services.” 

If the Stamford Community Chest 
which initiated the study, and the agen- 
cies associated with it, can do anything 
to control this startling situation, the 
town can well afford to increase its 
gifts to private social services. Half 
of the “future costs” of caring for 
these families, the report stated, were 
due to mental deficiency, or unemploy- 
ability through old age or chronic in- 
validism, cases beyond the control of 
the most efficiently organized social 
services. “But a large part of the other 
half, or more than $800,000 a year, is 
subject to control by the organized so- 
cial and health services of the com- 
munity.” As a result of this study, 
Stamford has set up an experimental 
program to measure regularly its “rate 


of social breakdown,” and to control it. 
I cannot go into the details of this plan 
here, but I do not think I need to do so, 
to make the point that the social agen- 
cies in Stamford are alive to their sit- 
uation and are determined to improve 
their community. Agencies in other 
towns probably are just as wide awake 
and on the job trying te conduct a 
really constructive program. 

This voluntary enterprise is a part 
of our tradition. It is an American 
way of doing things. We have never 
been willing to let the government do 
it all. In fact, we have regarded our 
own private endeavor as a necessary 
check upon, as well as a stimulus to 
governmental activity. In education 
we do not question the importance of 
our privately endowed and supported 
schools and universities, which parallel 
our vast network of public schools and 
state educational institutions. Nor do 
we question that private schools per- 
form a necessary function despite our 
universal acceptance of the principle 
that provision of educational facilities 
is a public responsibility. 

We must cherish the opportunity to 
choose freely whether to be generous 
or selfish. The opportunity for each of 
us to determine his responsibility to so- 
ciety is essential to any democratic sys- 
tem, and the degree to which its citizens 
rise to that opportunity is a measure 
of their civilization. 

These last points are the basis for 
the keynote of community chest cam- 
paigns this fall. ‘A Good American 
is a Good Neighbor”? some are saying; 


others, “In America our hearts dic- 
tate.”” Or, as Dorothy Thompson says, 


“We tax ourselves, not according to our 
net profits of the year, but according 
to the generosity of our hearts, to do 
the things that no government, no 
state, is ever completely able to do.” 

Kiwanians will participate in these 
campaigns all over the country accord- 
ing to their individual ability—as solic- 
itors, speakers, givers, or members of 
special committees. When they do, I 
hope they will remember these points 
and realize that they are doing some- 
thing peculiarly American—something 
duplicated in few places other than the 
United States and Canada. 





Education for the American Way of Life 


(From page 586) 


suspicion between nation and nation 
and within nations between this group 
and that, there is the utmost need for 
utilizing the schools to the fullest ex- 
tent to improve human relationships. 
The importance of the objective of 
economic efficiency is readily apparent 
following the Great Depression. The 
individual must become able to make 
a living. The training of youth for 
specific occupations is very difficult in 
view of the ever changing technological 
developments. Schools in general are 
helping pupils by guidance in planning 


for vocations. To a limited extent they 
are assisting pupils to find employment, 
and providing follow-up on the job and 
re-training to meet the issue of tech- 
nological displacement. Perhaps schools 
should do more in this area. The edu- 
cator seeks the counsel of the layman 
regarding what the schools should do 
for the millions of youth 16 to 24 years 
of age who are out of school and out of 
work. In any case, schools have the re- 
sponsibility to help young people under- 
stand the economic issues of our time. 

This brings us to the fourth area of 
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educational objectives—that of citizen- 
ship. Democracy.will not survive if 
citizens fail to assume their responsi- 
bility at the polls and to keep intelli- 
gently informed on civic issues as they 
develop. The stereotype that a good 
citizen is one who merely minds his 
business and does not commit crime 
needs to be broken down. Good cit- 
izenship is positive, not passive. Indif- 
ference is the most common and worst 
crime against citizenship. It is dan- 
gerous because its significance has not 
been recognized. Education for cit- 
izenship must be dynamic. It must deal 
with real issues. The school itself must 
be run on a thoroughly democratic 
basis. There must be freedom of teach- 
ing and discussion in the schools. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion does not hold any brief for its 
statement as the final word on educa- 
tional objectives. It issued the report 
in the belief that such a statement was 
needed in the present period. 

But one thing we do know. De- 
mocracy must utilize its schools to pre- 
serve and promote the democratic and 
peaceful way of life just as dictators 
abroad have utilized theirs to develop 
blind followership leading inevitably 
to war. And whatever the dictators 
may do, whatever the outcome of the 
present European conflict, let us re- 
member that there is grave danger to 
American democracy within, as well 
as outside, our borders. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion seeks to promote widespread dis- 
cussion of the purposes of the schools. 
Merely to issue a report on educational 
objectives is one thing. To have it read 
and used and thought about and talked 
about and argued about by enough peo- 
ple to make any difference is vital to 
its usefulness. 

For this reason the program for 
American Education Week 1939 is built 
around the purposes of education as 
outlined by the Commission. The gen- 
eral theme is “Education for the Amer- 
ican Way of Life.” 

Since 1921 American Education 
Week has been officially sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and, since 1938, by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The movement has had the 
sincere and effective codperation of 
many lay organizations concerned with 
civic problems. The codperation of 
Kiwanis International is highly valued. 

Do you know what your schools are 
doing to achieve the objectives for your 
children mentioned above? Much of the 
criticism of schools is voiced by indi- 
viduals who have never taken the 
trouble to visit and study the schools. 

We therefore urge you to visit your 
schools during American Education 
Week 1939. See them inaction. Take 
your friends. Discuss some local school 
problem at your club meeting during 
this observance. Do your part in help- 
ing to develop an educational program 
that will keep the democratic spirit 
and way of life in America. 
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Many men prominent in Kiwanis International attended the unveiling of the 
Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet at the rift span of the Thousand Islands 


International Bridge, August 19. 
right: T. A. 


and a Kiwanian; Henry B. 


Those in the above picture from left to 
Kidd, Kingston, Ontario, member of the provincial parliament 
Hanley, Governor, New York District, Kiwanis 


International and W. Y. Mills, “za governor of the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 


District, 


.iwanis International. 


Dedicate Sixteenth Kiwanis Boundary 
Peace Tablet 


ITH International Good Will 

as their keynote, Kiwanians of 

the United States and Canada 
dedicated a boundary peace tablet Au- 
gust 19 at the rift span of the Thousand 
Islands International Bridge. The tab- 
let was erected by Division V of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District and 
Division III of the New York District. 
By special permission of the Thousand 
Islands Bridge Authority it was erected 
at the Canadian entrance to the Inter- 
national Rift bridge on Wellesley Is- 
land of the Thousand Islands opposite 
Collins Landing, about four miles from 
Alexandria Bay, New York. 

It was the first anniversary of the 
opening of the bridge. Edward J. 
Noble, Under-Secretary of Commerce 
for the United States told of the close 
relationship between the two countries. 
“This Canadian-American relationship 
is the greatest example of international 
harmony on the face of the globe,” Mr. 
Noble said. 

Other speakers were W. Y. Mills, 
Kingston, Ontario, Past Governor, On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District, Henry 
B. Hanley, Governor, New York Dis- 
trict, Harold B. Johnson, publisher of 
the Watertown, New York Daily Times; 
Supreme Court Justice Henry J. Kim- 
ball, Watertown, and Assemblyman 
Russell Wright, Watertown. Justice 
Kimball, a charter member and first 
president of the Watertown Kiwanis 
club, presided over the ceremonies. 
The monument was presented by Jus- 
tice Kimball and was accepted by As- 
semblyman Wright. 

Governor Hanley said the program 
featured the sixteenth unveiling of a 


boundary peace tablet. “It is through 
the spirit of unity and neighborliness 
that exists between these two great 
countries that such a monument could 
be placed at this spot,’ he said. “I 
know that I speak for all Kiwanians 
when I say that this is a most happy 
occasion and one which symbolizes the 
real spirit of Kiwanis. May we continue 
to foster the spirit of good will and 
peace that has flourished so many years 
between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America.” 

Past Governor Mills in his address 
lauded the aims of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and likewise stressed the friend- 
liness between the two countries. “The 
United States and Canada are the two 
best countries in the world,” he said. 
“I hope this program today will draw 
us even closer together as good neigh- 
bors.” 

The program closed with the singing 
of “God Save the King” and “America” 
led by Louis Stabing, Watertown. 
After the ceremony the Kiwanians and 
their guests adjourned to the Thousand 
Islands Country Club on Wellesley 
Island, where they enjoyed golf and 
swimming before a dinner. 

Justice Kimball introduced Kiwanians 
of the United States and members of 
the Thousand Island Bridge Authority 
while P. L. MacLaurin, Belleville, for- 
mer lieutenant governor, introduced 
Canadian Kiwanians. Kiwanian Mac- 
Laurin also read a messge from Gover- 
nor Reginald V. Harris of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District who was un- 
able to attend. Governor Harris sent his 
felicitations and assured the Kiwanians 
of his pride in the tablet. 
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The Miracle of Wirephoto 


(From page 587) 


they sold 200,000 copies of the publica- 
tion. American journalism got up off 
its chair—pictures were news—readers 
liked pictures in their papers! 

From 1897 on, photoengraving devel- 
oped rapidly. Its developments spurred 
improvements in photography so that 
the camera could deliver a more per- 
fect picture to the engraver in much 
less time. That was fine for local pic- 
tures, but did not offer any improve- 
ment in the speed of sending pictures 
to distant cities. 

Now, way back in 1875, an American 
had the idea of sending pictures by 
wire. The efforts and experiments were 
based on the selenium cell. They were 
not successful. 

Nothing worth recording happened 
until 1907, when a German scientist 
named Korn, using the selenium cell as 
a basis, developed  telephotography 
equipment. This first European tele- 
photographic system had sending and 
receiving stations in London, Berlin 
and Paris. The Daily Mirror in Lon- 
don published the first telephoto trans- 
mitted by this system on November 2, 
1907. The photos were 24% by 3% 
inches. It took nine minutes to send 
and receive them—but—only one in 
eight was satisfactory. Experiments 
failed to improve the system and it was 
abandoned after two years. 

And now back to 1923. In the United 
States the telephotograver was tried. 
It was a device for decoding pictures in 
letters and numbers which could be 
transmitted by telegraph. It was not 
an effort to actually transmit photo- 
graphs, but rather a system which 
would enable a newspaper which had 
a photograph, to describe it so accu- 
rately to the newspaper which wanted 
it, that the latter could reproduce it 
faithfully as an “illustration.” 

This system scored a scoop on the 
Dempsey-Gibbons fight, July 4, 1923, 
and later that same year, with the 
first illustrations of the ruins of the 
American embassy in Tokyo as a re- 
sult of an earthquake. 

One year later, the first telephoto- 
graph system was inaugurated in the 
United States, by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, with 
sending and receiving stations in New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. This system could trans- 
mit telephotographs, 4% by 6% inches 
in 7.2 minutes. Most pictures had to 
be reduced for sending. When a news- 
paper received the picture and enlarged 
it for reproduction, it gave the effect 
of viewing the scene through a screen 
door. This happened because the elec- 
tric eye of the system read with a fine- 
ness of 65 lines to the inch... that 
screen door effect merely was the en- 
larging of those transmission lines. 

This system was abandoned in 1932, 
because it had not attracted extensive 
commercial use. The A.T. and T. kept 


right on experimenting. 
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On January 30, 1930, the British post 
office inaugurated commercial telepho- 
tography with the Siemens-Halske sys- 
tem—a German company. It had send- 
ing and receiving stations in London, 
Berlin and Frankfort—later adding 
Vienna, Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Munich. Two years later, the French 
started their own system with Belin 
equipment. The two types of machines 
were standardized and synchronized to 
function together. The European sys- 
tem was then extended to Paris, Rome, 
Amsterdam, Oslo, Moscow, Marseilles, 
Lyons, Bourdeaux, Nice, Strassburg 
and Toulouse. The maximum size of 
the telephoto was 7 by 10 inches and 
it took 18 minutes to send and receive. 


In 1934, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, through its Bell 
Laboratories, informed Kent Cooper of 
the Associated Press that it now had a 
telephoto system that was better than 
any in use anywhere. Cooper secured 
it for the Associated Press. Many 
members of this organization opposed 
taking on this new telephoto equipment 
stating that the expense involved was 
too great. The Miami Daily News was 
among the first ten newspapers in the 
United States to sign up for the new 
service, and thus insure its inaugura- 
tion on January 1, 1935. 

Wirephoto as you know it today 
opened on January 1, 1935, with 25 
stations serving 39 newspapers. And 
it opened with a scoop! 

An airplane had crashed deep in the 
Adirondack mountains in New York 
state. Searchers had hunted afoot and 
by air for days in a frantic search to 
find the plane’s pilot and passengers. 
The story was Page One everywhere. 
The plane was found and an airview of 
the wreck made a few short hours be- 
fore the wirephoto network was to 
open. 

I want to read to you the words of 
the Associated Press in describing that 
opening. Out across the nation, Asso- 
ciated Press wirephoto experts made 
ready their receiving machines. A man 
at the switchboard in New York spoke 
into a telephone and from the speakers 
in 24 other cities came the announce- 
ment: “New York calling all points. 
Are you ready? The first picture will 
be an air shot of the plane lost in the 
Adirondacks!” Quickly the roll call 
of the cities was completed. A switch 
clicked. The cylinder in New York 
with a positive print of the crash 
wrapped around it, revolved at one 
hundred revolutions a minute. Syn- 
chronized receiving machine cylinders 
spun in the stations from coast to coast. 
In eight minutes, 24 cities had the first 
picture transmitted by wirephoto. I 
was in the wirephoto room of the Day- 
ton Daily News on January 1, 1935. We 
cheered when that first picture came 
over. We cheered when we saw the 
developed glossy print. It was sharp 
and clear! 

Today, 35 stations serve more than 
100 newspapers. Today, the wirephoto 
roll call is as follows—Miami, Atlanta, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Syracuse, Buffalo, Toronto (2 
stations), Cleveland, Detroit, Dayton, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle, New York—the control 
point of the circuit. 


The wirephoto system links these 
cities in a 10,000 mile double circuit of 
leased wires. 


Here is a non-technical explanation 
of wirephoto operation. 


The wirephoto network opens at 7 
a.m. and continues until 1 a.m. the next 
morning, seven days a week. The equip- 
ment in most stations consists of a 
switchboard with sending and receiv- 
ing bays ... sending and receiving 
machines . .. a power plant. 

The circuit opens with the roll call 
of stations. The wirephoto circuit op- 
erates as a talking circuit when pic- 
tures are not being transmitted. Loud 
speakers in each station permit the 
operator to hear all other stations an- 
swer the roll call. When an operator 
answers the roll call or wishes to com- 
municate with other stations, he merely 
picks up his telephone and starts talk- 
ing. After the roll call comes the as- 
signment of picture transmission. Right 
now, with Europe the scene of war, and 
pictures flooding New York, this city 
has first call on picture transmission. 

Let us assume New York is ready to 
send a photo of a European war scene. 
A positive print ... a glossy print 
eight by ten inches is wrapped around 
the sending machine cylinder. The New 
York operator has described the photo 
over the talking circuit ... he has told 
what the photo is, and how good the 
print is. All receiving machine opera- 
tors press the starting key of their re- 
ceiving machines, thus releasing those 
machines for the sending machine oper- 
ator in New York. 

The latter presses the starting key of 
his sending machine, which immediately 
revolves at 100 revolutions per minute. 
In the covered hood on the sending ma- 
chine is the mechanism for transmitting 
the pictures ... and this is what is 
taking place. A tiny light is shining 
through an aperture 1/100 of an inch 
square ... two metal bands chop that 
light beam up at the rate of 2400 times 
a second ... this pulsating light beam 
is then reflected by a steel mirror down 
on the revolving print at a 90 degree 
angle. The print reflects the light... 
and those reflections vary in strength 
according to the tone or shades on the 
photograph. This reflection or reflec- 
tions pass into a _ photo-electric cell 
which changes them into pulsating cur- 
rent . . . 100,000 impulses per second. 
Across the nation to the receiving sta- 
tions goes this pulsating current . . 
into the receiving machines it comes. 
Now the receiving machines have a 
cylinder the same size as the sending 
machine cylinder. These receiving ma- 
chine cylinders are revolving 100 per 
minute in perfect synchronization with 
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the sending machine cylinder in New 

York. Around the receiving machine 

cylinders are wrapped negative films 
. very sensitive film. 


The receiving machine has a hood 
too... and in it this is taking place 
...a small bulb is shining light through 
an aperture 1/100 of an inch wide. A 
metal band, vibrating normally at 1,200 
times a second is changing its vibra- 
tions according to the reflections or im- 
pulses coming over the wires from the 
photo in New York. In other words, 
this little band is letting in the amount 
of light necessary to trace the tones of 
the original photo on the negative film. 
The light beam in New York is reading 
the original picture with a fineness of 
100 lines to the inch . . . so the light 
beam on the receiving machines is trac- 
ing the photo on the negative with a 
fineness of 100 lines to the inch. With 
the cylinders revolving 100 times per 
minute, this means that an inch strip 
all the way around the photo is being 
sent and received in each minute. I 
told you the original print was 8 by 10 
—therefore the photo has been sent and 
received in eight minutes. 


All machines—the receiving ma- 
chines in all stations—stop automatic- 
ally when the complete photo has been 
transmitted and received. The receiv- 
ing operators then lift the covered re- 
ceiving machine cylinder containing the 
exposed negative and take it to the 
darkroom for developing and printing. 
The Associated Press has speeded up 
this latter process so that average time 
for developing and printing is about 20 
minutes. This means that in the total 
elapsed time of approximately 28 min- 
utes, an 8 by 10 photo has been sent 
from New York to 34 stations, the nega- 
tive has been developed and printed in 
those 34 stations . .. and 34 glossy 
prints are on the way to 34 engraving 
plants in 34 newspapers. 

The method of transmitting pictures 
by radio is similar to that of wirephoto. 
The two systems are used to bring you 
late pictures of the European war. It 
takes approximately 20 minutes to flash 
a picture by radio from London to New 
York ... about the same time to trans- 
mit a picture over the trans-Atlantic 
cable. 


Let your memory go back to World 
War days. Compare in your mind the 
news service and the picture service of 
that time with those of today. 

Today you hear it over the radio al- 
most when it happens. You read the 
complete stories in your newspaper a 
few hours later. You see it in pictures 
as you read it. This is the miracle of 
wirephoto today! The miracle of to- 
morrow will be even greater. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











Kiwanie Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 














THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal, 




















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS 





CLUB. 














“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 






ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 

ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 

. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 














HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfleld, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 


Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 





Facing Pikes Peak 


THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England’s finest links. 
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MOTEL: BUTrONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis" 

















SAN eran 


favamont Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 











Wot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 




















phis:’  _ WOTEL 


em 
at M PEABODY 


“South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 













EDGEWATER BEACH nore 


5300 = Block 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








SHARE WITH KIWANIS THE HOS- 
PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! 





Ottawa, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
_..Saskatoon, Sask. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Brandon, Man. 


Chateau Laurier 
The Macdonald 
The Bessborough 
The Nova Scotian 
Prince Arthur Hotel 
Prince Edward Hotel 











CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS , 








HOTEL FONTENELLE 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Luncheon Every Friday 


OMAHA’S Welcome to the World 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














Nuzezs JnloTreL 


CORPUS CHRISTI TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 
Van Cleve—Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 











- among 


Spend more hospitable days . 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. —Largest hotel in 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Mond ay. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball | 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 














Q. Is there any limit as to the num- 
ber of reserve members a club can carry 
in any classification? (Secre- 
tary) 


given 


A. Reserve membership is limited to 
one for each classification unless under 
unusual circumstances the privilege of 
two reserve members in a classification 
be secured from the International Board 
of Trustees. 


SMR. Page payne” nm 





Q. Our president is moving from the 
state early in October. Our by-laws 
provide for his successor, but who will 
be given the honors of the past presi- 
dent and be entitled to the past presi- 
button? (Secretary) 

A. The president who is moving and 
his successor for the balance of 1939 
will both be entitled to the recognition 
of past president of your club. 


de nt’s 


Q. Does Kiwanis approve speake rs’ 
use of stories that verge on or actually 
enter the field of smut? (Secretary) 

A. The answer is emphatically no. 
Speakers should, if necessary, be in- 
formed that this is the attitude and 
condition under which they will speak. 





Q. What is the status of a deleted 
member? (Secretary) 

A. A deleted member has no status 
except that he has been a Kiwanian. If 
deleted in good standing, he should have 
a withdrawal certificate indicating that 
fact. 


Q. Is there any such thing as a 
temporary deletion? (Secretary) 


A. I am not exactly sure what you 
mean by this question, but am inter- 
preting it to cover the same ground as 
“excused absence” for a brief period. 


“Excused absences” are provided for 
in Article V of the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws. The excuse is given 
by the Board of Directors whether for 
one or several weeks. 


Q. May a former member who is now 
in the same firm as a partner of a sep- 
arate division of the firm’s business be 
reinstated as a member when 
the firm has a member now in the elub? 
(Secretary) 


A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws would not permit the individual 
to be eligible to reserve membership. 
It seems to me that he might be eligible 
to active membership under the mul- 
tiple membership provision. 


reserve 





Q. May Kiwanians as a club prop- 
erly move in support of an individual’s 
political candidacy or are they limited 
to individual action? (Secretary) 


A. I believe the best interests of the 
club would be served by individual ac- 
tion rather than by resolution of the 
club as a whole. In ordinary cases 
there would be the possibility of a lack 
of unanimity which would make it un- 
wise for the club to take group action. 


Q. How long after dues become due 
should a man be considered in arrears? 
(Secretary) 

A. Article V of the Standard Form 
for Club By-Laws is specific in this 
connection. Section 1 of this Article 
states that an individual two months 
in arrears shall automatically stand 
suspended. 


Q. In the absence of the president 
and the vice presidents, who would act 


as chairman for the day, the treasurer 


or the secretary, in the case that the 
president should not appoint someone 
to act? (Treasurer) 

A. In view of the fact that the treas- 
urer of your club is an elective officer 
while the secretary is an appointed offi- 
cer, I should think that the treasurer 
would naturally precede the secretary 
in executive authority. 
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After ParolemWhat? 


(From page 581) 


this indirect manner—it also uses it 
directly as a protective device. The 
discharged offender who is under genu- 
ine official supervision is less likely to 
go wrong than the one who is experi- 
encing solely the old influences which 
previously got him into trouble. Su- 
pervision, if properly handled, is a 
means to social protection because it is 
a powerful means of crime prevention. 
But supervision can be effective only 
if it carries a punch—a threat as well 
as an encouragement, a threat of im- 
mediate return to prison for one who 
shows himself to be unworthy. Such 
a threat can be given reality only by 
the indeterminate sentence, to serve 
which he may be called back to prison. 
Thus, the indeterminate sentence is 
itself a corollary of supervision after 
release. The two are so closely allied, 
therefore, that it is no wonder that in 
our thoughts they are coalesced into 
one single term—parole. 

Parole is based on such an unshake- 
ably sound analysis that in the long 
run we cannot abandon it or get along 
without it. Whatever the temporary 
success may be of groups “out to end 
this parole business,” more and more 
states are adopting adequate parole 
laws. Unfortunately, however, the 
matter is not concluded by the adop- 
tion of a parole act. The satisfactory 
administration of parole presents at 
least as great problems as does the 
problem of securing its adoption in the 
first instance. Administrative abuses 
are peculiarly likely to develop in a 
field like this, and even in the most 
advanced states there is constant need 
to watch over the administration of 
parole. This is particularly so with 
reference to the selection of the parole 
granting authority, whether it be a 
single individual or a board. 

Take the situation in one _ state 
which, with all its faults, is still re- 
garded justly as one of the leaders in 
parole development. It has a parole 
board of seven members. It is a po- 
litical practice, and therefore much 
more powerful than a mere statutory 
requirement, that one of the seven 
members must be a Protestant, prefer- 
ably a Mason of high standing. An- 
other board member must be a Catholic, 
preferably a Knight of Columbus of 
high standing. A third must be a Jew. 
A fourth must be a labor leader. A 
fifth must be a lawyer, because that 
looks good for public consumption. A 
sixth must be Polish, because the Poles 
there have got in the habit of expect- 
ing one of their number to be on the 
board and are a solid, cohesive voting 
group with considerable power. The 
seventh can be anything the governor 
chooses. Unless the governor is able 
to telescope some of these require- 
ments, for instance by getting hold 
of a Polish lawyer, he is restricted 
to the selection of one person only on 
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the sole consideration of fitness. Brief 
tenure of office has operated as seri- 
ously as direct political pressure in 
holding down the calibre of men likely 
to accept appointment. With the term 
of office limited in all likelihood to the 
governor’s period of service, it is hard- 
ly probable that many men very suc- 
cessful in whatever they are doing 
can be induced to accept posts which 
will completely separate them from 
their previous occupations and at the 
end of a short time leave them high 
and dry. Yet even so this state is ac- 
counted one of the leaders in parole 
administration. 

Another administrative improve- 
ment urgently needed, and possibly of 
even greater importance, is in the su- 
pervising end. With few exceptions, 
our states have pursued an unwise 
policy of miserliness in the providing 
of sufficient parole agents. Where the 
parole agent is in fact able to super- 
vise effectively only some fifty or sixty 
parolees at the absolute maximum, case 
loads of as high as 200 to 210 parolees 
per agent are not unknown, or even 
uncommon. In one state the load is 
said to be about 500! This is not re- 
lease with supervision; it is release 
without supervision. We are deluding 
ourselves if we suppose that with such 
a condition we have “parole” in fact. 
As to the agents themselves, the pre- 
vailing method of selection is along 
peculiarly political lines, training and 
efficiency for the work rarely receiving 
any attention or recognition. There is 
hardly a public occupation in which it 
is more important to have a high qual- 
ity of personnel than in the twin oc- 
cupations of parole agent and proba- 


tion officer, for on their ability and 
character the course of development 
of the men under them may entirely 
depend, At the worst, such an agent, 
by the threat of the reporting of 
imaginary violations, may be a black- 
mailer of the most contemptible sort. 
Yet we make little, if any, effort in the 
majority of states to demand of these 
agents anything else as a qualification 


for office beyond the fact that their | 


appointment shall be politically ex- 
pedient. No machine will work with 
too small a force of operators selected 
for any reason except efticiency; and 
parole is no exception. 

There has been much criticism of 
parole—most of it unfair, because it 
has hit at the idea itself, when the fault 
has lain with the way in which the 
system was administered, the un- 
trained, politically-minded, changing 
releasing body, and the untrained, po- 


litically-chosen, inadequate supervising | 


agents. Attention has been concen- 
trated on the dramatic failures of 
parolees to make good, publicized on 
every newspaper’s front page. The 
overwhelming number of successes 
make dull reading and must, in fair- 
ness to the men themselves, be for- 
gotten. Any human activity, not ex- 
cepting parole, can be made to look 
bad, if only its failures are given pub- 
licity. 

So long as it is wise to release an 
offender when, and only when, he is 
fit for release, to watch and supervise 
him after that release to see if he is 
worthy, and to return him to prison at 
once if he is not—so long as that is 


wise, we shall have parole because that | 


is what parole is, 


A Repair Shop for Problem Children 


(From page 583) 


guilty, if permitted to develop, might 
have proved extremely serious. But 
the atmosphere of the school was such 
that he finally lost his fear of facing 
the truth. 

But why had the innocent boy con- 
fessed? Because he felt—which par- 
ents who punish seldom realize—that 
confession of something he hadn’t done 
wiped out his sense of guilt about other 
things he had done, and somehow en- 
titled him to offend again. This mental 
quirk makes psychiatrists say that pris- 
ons increase rather than decrease 
crime—by giving an offender the justi- 
fication for renewing his attack on so- 
ciety when he gets out. 

At Southard they examine carefully 
the child’s family background, because 
the trouble often arises there. The first 
step is a long interview with both par- 
ents, to get a complete picture of the 
home, as well as of the child. Too few 
parents are aware of their influence on 
their own children. Some parents love 
their children too much—or are inhib- 
ited from showing their love. And some 


parents do not love their children as 
much as they think they do. In some 
cases they shower a child with expen- 
sive toys to conceal their true feelings 
even from themselves. A girl at South- 
ard made this. profound remark: 
“Mother buys me the prettiest dresses, 
but she likes my sister best.” 


Once a child feels that it is unloved | 


—the commonest cause of juvenile 
emotional snarls—it does one of two 


things: either withdraws into sullen, | 
bashful timidity, or turns aggressive | 


and destructive. 

Human emotion is a tremendous 
force. Like dammed-up water, it will 
cut its way around or under in queer 
subterranean channels. 
they are too weak to resist their par- 
ents’ authority, so their resentment 
often seeks another target. If a child 


is whipped, he may take it out in abuse 


of his playmates. 


The aggressive child is usually con- | 


sidered more of a problem than the 
timid one by both parents and teachers. 
When asked to list in order of impor- 


Children know | 
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The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the 
Executive 






A private office 
le especially 
designed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many 
interests. An 
ideal Christmas 
gift for others 
—a perfect gift 
to send your- 
self. 
All Important Papers at Your 
Finger Tips 

Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business— 
personal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential 
plans—as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference—thoroughly organized 
and ready for instant use. No lost papers—- 
no delay—dquick action without waiting. A 
clear desk and a clear mind for immediate prob- 
lems or work. The greatest time saver ever 
offered busy men or women. A special index 
to suit every need of the business or profes- 
sional man is available. 


Read Without Removing! 

| Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers 
from file—without rising from desk. Top is 
flush with desk when closed—slides into ver- 
tical position behind file when open. Available 
in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 


FREE Send name at once for 


circular and price list. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 190, CHICAGO, ILL. 


descriptive 


PEP FOR PUPLIC SPEAKERS 


Books that will help you put across your message 
with a bang! 
MASTER BOOK OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
431 pp., 1620 Illustrations, 414 sparkling epigrams..$2.00 
CLIMAXES OF ELOQUENCE, Great flights of in- 
spirational eloquence, 320 pp., 310 epigrams.... .00 
| PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS (That Point Morals), 
} 320 pp. .... ; 2 ececaceneavecetecess 
| HINTS AND HITS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 1.00 
| ALL 4 books for only................ saiiibiatdbivicnesadedaiiioseanass: 
A FREE copy of ‘‘That Reminds Me, or How to Tell a 
Humorous Story.’’ with each order. Money back guarantee 
Free catalogue with list of 5000 speeches for all occasions. 
Books sent COD, if you prefer. 
LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON 
905 Monroe N.W. Washington, D.C. 


1.50 





Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
306 S. Wabush Ave., Chicago, 
Or Telephone Harrison 5670 

















COLORED MINIATURES 


@ There is nothing that your wife would appreciate 
more than to receive a colored miniature of her 
daughter, or her mother for a Christmas present. 
If you have a portrait (any size), we work from that. 
We specialize in these colored miniatures. Write 
for details. 


ROGERS CROCKER 













315 Huron Ave. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
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tance the behavior problems they had 
observed, 500 teachers placed shyness, 
oversensitiveness, and fearfulness last. 
These are the very traits psychiatrists 
consider most serious. Traits of cruelty 
and ruthlessness may develop in later 
life. From the timid group comes a 
majority of the unhappiest people; 
their emotional state expresses itself 
in many ways, including suicide—a 
greater cause of death each year than 
are most communicable diseases. 

How many parents who complain 
that their children are seeking “bad” 
company realize that oppressive disci- 
pline at home makes a child crave the 
society of those whose standards of 
behavior are less exacting? How many 
parents realize that praise is a much 
longer lever than criticism? How many 
parents are willing to admit to them- 
selves that they expect too much from 
their children, and that their desire for 
perfection in them is really vanity, a 
fear that the neighbors will find fault 
with one of their possessions? Chil- 
dren are quick to discover it when par- 
ents feel that they “own” them body 
and soul. 

Parents whose children seem inex- 
plicably ornery should ponder these 
incidents when tempted to spank the 
misbehavior out of them. If fathers 
eould profit from the human lessons 
learned at Southard they would treat 
their sons like a valuable, intricate 
watch—not to be thrown on the floor 
to cure it of ticking too fast or too 
slow. Mothers have much to learn from 
the children at Southard who are vic- 
tims of syrupy adoration. Many a 
child is so protected in the hothouse 
of his family that he cannot stand the 
frost of contact with the real world. 
Parents who try to understand, and 
who have the wisdom to remove the 
deep causes of naughtiness rather than 
punish its external symptoms, will usu- 
ally find that both cause and symptoms 
can be made to disappear. 


Kiwanis Vesper Service 
(From page 584) 


tion of Major Harry Purdom, played 
several selections, accompanying the 
singing of the entire congregation. 

The St. Peter Evangelical Church 
choir sang several anthems, accom- 
panied by the electric organ. 

An international flavor was added 
to the services by the singing of Jakov 
Sherokov, formerly a soloist in the Don 
Cossack choir. He sang “The Lord’s 
Prayer” and “Pieta Signore.” 

Others who took part in the services 
were the Rev. Dr. Sam S. Hill who gave 
the invocation, and Rev. John Little of 
the Presbyterian Colored Missions who 
pronounced the benediction. 

Members of the committee which 
planned this year’s service were: Wil- 
liam S. Wacker, chairman, Sam Levi 
and Phil Bohne. 

The Louisville club plans to make the 
Vesper Service an annual event. 
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Are We Economic Illiterates ? 


By WILLIAM E. HAINES 


Supervisor of Business Education, Wilmington, Delaware; 


@ People should have a clearer 
conception of the basic tenets 
of the economic and social sys- 
tems is the recommendation 
of this informed writer. 


i E’VE Got Rhythm” might 
well be America’s theme 
song. The crazy, weird sym- 


phony of the business cycle is no less 
rhythmic than a Whiteman interpreta- 
tion of a Gershwin swing tune. In short, 
the rap-tap-tap of prosperity and panic 
beats a steady tattoo on the peace of 
mind of the worker, the farmer, the 
banker and the employer. 

Ever since Eli Whitney’s invention 
of the cotton gin in 1793 touched off the 
spark to the industrial revolution, and 
the corporate form of business organi- 
zation became the vogue, our economic 
life has pulsated to recurring periods 
of prosperity, liquidation, depression 
and recovery. Twenty times since 1855, 
according to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, has business dipped 
and soared. Twenty times have the 
gyrations of the cycle swept us from 
eras of “hot-cha” to bread lines. True, 
some have been more severe than 
others, but the seeming inevitability of 
the rhythm produces an extremely jit- 
tery effect. Two questions naturally 
arise: What causes the cycle? Can it 
be eliminated? 

The cause, or causes, can be easily 
determined by consultation with any 
street-corner economist, for street- 
corner economists there are. Just as, 
during World Series time, everyone be- 
comes a baseball expert, everyone dur- 
ing a period of business stagnation sud- 
denly becomes a self-appointed authori- 
ty on that inexact science known as eco- 
nomics. Not unlike the World Series 
“expert” who has not seen a game or 
read a box score during the entire sea- 
son, the street-corner economist is usu- 
ally equally uninformed. He nearly 
always prefaces his not-too-scientific 
observations with, “The trouble with 
this country is...” 

Are Americans economic illiterates? 
Do they lack an understanding of the 
elements of consumption—good buy- 
manship? Do they appreciate the true 
role of each of the five agents in pro- 
duction; namely, land, labor, capital, 
government and the organizer? Do 
they know the factors involved in the 
distribution of the nation’s purchasing 
power? The monetary and financial 
structure? Are they, through economic 
illiteracy, susceptible to the propagand- 
ist who peddles panaceas, cure-alls and 
quacks? Do they know the standard 
requirements of a good investment? 
Can they recognize the cannons of a 
sound tax system? Are they gullible 
objects of axe-grinding groups that set 
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out to establish false impressions of this 
economic problem and that? For the 
most part Americans are. 

The citizen is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of expressing an attitude 
on all these problems and more. How- 
ever, he must often do so without an 
understanding of the principles _in- 
volved. He is like the doctor who would 
attempt to diagnose a disease while 
lacking a knowledge of pathology and 
anatomy. He is not unlike the coach 
who would create a new football play 
without knowing the elements of block- 
ing, tackling, running or passing. 

It is difficult to understand how a 
nation that has so efficiently conquered 
the forces of nature and commanded 
them to its use, persistently takes the 
road from one abyss that leads to the 
next. Can it be that we have failed to 
apply the same intelligence to the prob- 
lems of economics that we have to those 
of physics and chemistry? Economic 
change comes slowly. The economist, 
unlike the chemist who works within 
the relative seclusion of the four walls 
of his laboratory, must work out in the 
open. Whatever economic changes oc- 
cur, come usually with the aid and 
assistance of political science. The mis- 
takes of the economist are known to all 
for he is in the spotlight of public at- 
tention while the futile efforts of the 
chemist are usually confined to his 
workshop. 

Then again, the headlong rush from 
one depression to the next might be 
explained psychologically. There is a 
psychological maxim that says the hu- 
man mind tends to forget that which is 
unpleasant and remember that which 
is pleasant. The devastating effects of 
unemployment, lost investments, wage 
cuts, bread lines, government relief and 
heavy taxes are apparently soon for- 
gotten as the sunlight of a new pros- 
perity creeps over the horizon. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
man always thinks that this pros- 
perity will be permanent. Apparently 
he believes that these values are not 
inflated. Clearly he is of the opinion 
that each period of economic well-being 
brings with it the abolition of poverty. 
That very few suspected the collapse in 
1929 is now an open secret. Of those 
who did, very few had the courage to 
come out and say so. To spread the 
gospel of gloom in those days of boom 
was tantamount to sacrilege. Even 
such an eminent authority on finance as 
the then president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, 
said as late as June, 1929, in an address 
before the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion: “May I say that I believe in the 
essential and fundamental soundness 
of American prosperity today. I agree 
with the report recently made by the 
committee of which President Hoover 
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was chairman, that we have only 
touched the fringes of possible national 
prosperity. There are, of course, weak 
spots in our business structure and 
more may appear if American business 
is to be confined within the straight- 
jacket of an artificial credit shortage. 
But our prophets of gloom and woe are 
being steadily regulated by the basic 
health of most of our important in- 
dustries.” 

Between 1921 and 1929 the output of 


nomic system. 

In conclusion, it might be fairly as- 
sumed that too many are, to a great 
extent, uninformed upon the bases upon 
which important economic and social 
questions are solved. So long as such 
a condition exists, government cannot 
pursue a policy of laissez faire. It must, 


instead, paternalistically do for the | 


citizen much that he can, and should, 
do for himself. Government by dicta- 
tion has its roots in economic illiteracy. 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


| of them call at the club each day 
| cording to William W. 


in the winter of 1938 with Past In- 


Ti Boys’ Club of Atlanta started 
Henry C. 


ternational President 


| Heinz as president, Kiwanian Ernest 
| R. Holz, vice president and Kiwanian 


Jesse Draper as secretary, is going 
stronger than even the most optimistic 
promoters figured, according to news- 
paper and other reports coming out of 


| Georgia’s capital city. 


In addition to the three Kiwanians 


| already mentioned who are members 
| of the executive committee, John S. 
| Blick, B. L. Burg and Garland M. Wat- 
| kins are on the board of directors. 


This great juvenile movement start- 
ed by Kiwanis is now sponsored also 
Optimist, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
American Business Men. The Salva- 
tion Army made available a club 
house. 

The Boys’ Club now has more than 
700 members and an average of 200 
ac- 
Woolfolk, ex- 
ecutive director. This means that in- 
fluence for good has been extended to 
more than this number of boys, for 
they tell of the club possibilities to 
others and create discipline in their 


own families. 


The Boys’ Club is located at 314 
Washington Street in a russet-colored 
old mansion, which was built in the 
early eighties by Inman Sanders. Later 
it was taken over by the Standard 
Club, which used it as a clubhouse, 


| then the Salvation Army bought the 
| property, and turned it over rent free 
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to the club last year. 

While the Standard Club owned the 
property an addition was built at the 
rear for use as a ballroom. That is 
now the workshop and game room on 
the first floor, while the second floor 
is the gymnasium. 

At the club they can follow a vari- 
of activities—reading, boxing, 
woodwork, games and 
are taught the principles 


music. They 
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Where the Boy Is King 


of sportsmanship, and the men in 
charge say those boys responded re- 
markably. 

In the eyes of the Boys’ Club, the 
boy is supreme. Inside the club home, 
he plays, works. and solves his prob- 
lems in his own manner. He learns the 
constructive, and he moulds the foun- 
dations of character which will aid him 
in becoming a better citizen. 

The Boys’ Club has for its motto: 
“Kindness, Fairness, Honesty.” Mr. 
Woolfolk and his assistants have been 
trying to shape the attitude of the club 
members along these lines. 

Past International President Henry 
C. Heinz, past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta, says: “The success 
thus far is much beyond our expecta- 
tions. It shows how much Atlanta 
needs a club like this, which touches 
the type of boy that no other organi- 
zation can.” 
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Loyalty Days 

Loyalty Days, which is a nation-wide 
church going program developed by the 
Religion and Welfare Recovery Com- 
mittee, a non-secetarian group includ- 
ing all denominations and types of reli- 
gious organizations, will be observed 
this year on September 30 and October 
1. As in the past, information will be 
forthcoming to all clubs from the spe- 
cial International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims. 

The International Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims, of which Charles S. Donley, 
Pittsburgh, is chairman, calls special 
attention to these dates and urges the 
fullest codperation by clubs and mem- 
bers. Kiwanis has coéperated fully in 
the observance of this program in the 
past, taking leadership in uniting all 
community groups, stressing church 
attendance at the church of their choice. 





Su Memoriam 





A. A. Wren, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
was president of his club in 1928, lieu- 
tenant governor in 1929, and chairman 
of the District Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership in 1933. 

2 


John T. Truman, Hamilton, Ontario, 
was president of his club in 1921 and 
1922, lieutenant governor in 1925, mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada in 1929-30, 


| and chairman of many district commit- 
| tees. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Will 


Ward Duffield, Harlan, Kentucky, died 
recently. Kiwanian Duffield will long 
be remembered for his many years of 


active work in Boy Scouting. In Har- 
lan he organized the first Boy Scout 
troop south of the Ohio River. 

© 


John F. Webster, 
ginia, past president. 

J. F. Devitt, Muscatine, Iowa, past 
president. 

Charles H. Jewell, 
Jersey, past president. 

Olen Arnspiger, Medford, Oregon, 
past president. 

Ralph S. Hawley, Emeryville, 
fornia, president. 

Paul S. Harmon, Portland, Maine, 
past president. 

P. H. St. Clair, Sanford, North Caro- 
lina, past president. 


Arlington, Vir- 


New 


Keyport, 


Cali- 











“MEN OVER 40 


An Opportunity 


Offered YouByaMan Who 


Built a Nationwide Busi- 
ness After the Age of 55 


Starting from scratch, but with a business device that thous- 
ands of companies have since installed, the writer of this 
advertisement has proved that the seasoned, mature man 
has nothing to fear from life #f he works in the right field. 
So many of our most successful men are well beyond forty, 
that we are addressing this advertisement to more such men, 


feeling that they will be a definitely greater asset to us. 


Not A ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick’’ Scheme 


Please understand. The only way you can make 
money with this proposition is by showing 
results. But take a look at the following: A. O. 
Davis of New York who made $110.77 clear in 
one day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders); E. L. 
Taylor, Virginia, $58.35 in a single day; L. F. 
Strong, Kansas, $163.38 profit in two days. If a 
few others interest you, read about these: C. W. 
Ferrell, who passed 1,000 sale mark, each paying 
from $5 to $60 net profit per sale; I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month, and 
so forth, more than we can mention here. 


Not ‘“‘A Morning Glory’’ 


As a sound business man, you ask, “‘Is this a flash 
in the pan that will be here today, gone tomor- 
rowe’’ The answer is that we have now been a 
national factor for over ten years, yet have 
barely scratched the surface because you can’t 
get around to see hundreds of thousands of pros- 
pects even in ten years. We have men who have 
been with us for years, still with us today, busy, 
making real money, plenty of it, and happy 
to be with us. 


RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
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| F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., 
Yept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 
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A Proved, Valuable 
Business Device 


First, and briefly (not much space left now 
We sell an invention that does for anywhere 
from less than 2°7, to 10% of the former cost a 
job that must be done in probably 99% of the 
offices in the country. You walk into an office 
and put down before your prospect a letter from 
a sales organization showing that they did work 
in their own office for $11 which formerly could 
have cost them over $200. A building supply 
corporation pays our man $70, whereas the bill 
could have been for $1,600! An automobile 
dealer pays our representative $15, whereas the 
expense could have been over $1,000. A depart- 
ment store has expense of $88.60, possible cost 
if done outside the business being well over 
$2,000. And so on. It has been put into use by 
schools, hospitals, newspapers, etc., as well as 
thousands of large and small businesses in 135 
lines. Practically every line is represented by 
these field reports we furnish you, which hardly 
any business man can fail to understand. And 
you make a minimum of 67 cents on every dol- 
lar’s business — on repeat orders as well as first 
orders — and as high gas $1,167 on each $1,500 
business done. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high- 
pressure selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Instead of hammer- 
ing away at the customer and trying to “‘force’’ 
a sale, you make a dignified, business-like call, 
leave the installation — whatever size the cus- 
tomer says he will accept — at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and 





working. This does away with the need for 
pressure on the customer — it eliminates the 
handicap of trying to get the money before the 
customer has really convinced himself 100%. 
You simply tell what you offer, showing proof 
of success in that customer’s particular line of 
business. Then leave the invention without a 
dollar down. It starts working at once. In a few 
short days, the installation should actually pro- 
duce enough cash money to pay for the deal, 
with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your 
money. Nothing is so convincing as our offer 
to let results speak for themselves without risk 
to the customer! 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure 


the possibilities and not be out a dollar. Jf 
you are looking for a business that is not over- 
crowded — a business that is just coming into 


its own — on the upgrade, instead of the down- 
grade — a business that offers the buyer relief 
from a burdensome, but unavoidable expense 
—a business that has a prospect practically 
in every office, store, or factory into which 
you can set foot — regardless of size — that is 
a necessity but does not have any price cutting 
to contend with as other necessities do that 
because you control the sales in exclusive terri- 
tory is your own business — that pays more on 
some individual sales than many men make in a 
week and sometimes in a month's time — if such 
a business looks as if it is worth investigating, 
get intouch with us at once for the rights in your 
territory — don’t delay — because the chances 
are that if you do wait, someone else will have 
written to us in the meantime — and if it turns 
out that you were the better man — we'd both 
be sorry. So for convenience, use the coupon 
below — but send it right away —or wire if 
you wish. But do it now. Address 





F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala, 








MUSIC: 


Edited by DEEMS TAYLOR 


Here is a musical education covering all music—opera, concert, radio broad- 
casting, phonograph recordings. 100,000 copies already sold! To reach an 
even wider circle of music lovers, it has been completely brought up-to-date 
(to October, 1938), and its price reduced from $6.00 to ONLY $2.95. 
Even this small amount may be paid in easy installments—if, after 5 DAYS' 
FREE EXAMINATION, you love the book and decide to keep it. 


Everything You Want to Know Al 





oul 


in this Magnificent 


one volume 


F you were to select an authority to help 

you get more dee -ply-felt enjoyment and 
meaning out of every musical creation you 
ever hear—it would certainly be DEEMS 
TAYLOR! This composer, critic, writer 
and lecturer was chosen as radio commen- 
tator by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Metropolitan Opera! No 
musical authority is better known for his 
ability to talk and write so simply and fas- 
cinatingly as to magically open up to 
music lovers a new world of understand- 
ing and pleasure. 


Over 15,000 Separate Entries 


Read very carefully the 
Table of Contents at the 
right. Until you know the 
interesting things which the 
Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia 
so clearly tells you Music 
cannot fully become to you 
the unfailing source of happiness and ex- 
altation, of both solace and stimulation, 
which it is to so many others. 

Here, for example, is a pronouncing bio- 
graphical dictionary of musicians—with 
8,500 entries—giving date and place of 
birth, death, their education and training, 
what they composed, when and for what 
instruments. Here also is a complete dic- 
tionary of over 7,000 musical instruments 
and terms, with a key in 16 languages. 

29 Special Articles 
know the 





Do you true meaning of such terms as 


fugue, arpeggio, pianissimo, symphonic poems? 
What is counterpoint, dissonance, timbre? What 
are the origins of our present-day instruments? 


['wenty-nine special articles answer these and 
your hundreds of other questions. They tell you 
about the various instruments, their histories, tonal 
ranges, peculiarities—about Harmony, Notation 
How to Find and Follow Theme and Motif, Radio 
Music, Phonograph Music, Swing and Jazz, Acous- 
tics, The Conductor and His Art 


Read It 5 Days FREE 


Let this book show you how to enjoy to the full 
the pleasure you may be missing as day after day, 
evening after evening—the most inspiring music 
Man has ever composed is made so richly and read- 
ily available to you and your family. See why this 
is a book which you and your children should have! 
Simply mail the coupon and it will be sent to you 
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5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


oan 


Partial Contents 


COMPOSERS 


Over 8,500 entries, 
works of all 





giving names, dates, 
major and minor composers, 


instrumentalists, vocalists, music critics 
and writers. Fully up-to-date, containing 
material on modern figures, classical and 


popular. 

in addition—36 articles and short biogra- 
phies on the lives and music of all the 
greatest composers whose works form the 
major part of all classical music heard on 
oday’s radio and symphony programs. 


90 OPERA SYNOPSES 


The stories of 90 great operas, giving plot 
names of characters composer, librettist 
place and date of first performance. Every 
opera included in modern repertoires, plus 
some of the rarer works. 


NOTATION, HARMONY, 
FORM 


Interesting charts of The Keyboard, Scales, 
Intervals—Dance Rhythms—Signs, Symbols 
Times and Rhythms. Ranges of Voice and 
instruments. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Descriptions of the instruments, with thei 
histe ries, tonal ranges, peculiarities, their rela- 
tion » the orchestra as a whole, and the 


greate st exponents of each instrument 


DEFINITIONS, 
PRONUNCIATIONS 


A complete, 168-page phonetic table of 
nunciation for Americ ans, enab ling them to oe 
correctly the musical terr and phrases in lt 


29 ARTICLES 


phases of music, history, technique 
Counterpoint, Jazz, Swing Radio 
Music, Opera, Phonograph Music, The Conductor 
and His Art, Harmony in Practice, Notation 
Piano Studies, The Orchestra and Orchegtration, 
Hymnology, Band Instruments, Leading Motives 
Orchestration of Theatre and Dance Music. 


OVER 100,000 COPIES OF 
THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN SOLD 


Originally compiled by Rupert 
pletely revised and newly edited by 







On all 
Acoustics, 


Hughes; com- 


DEEMS TAYLOR 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. K 10, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


““SAVE Lic! Check here if, for your own convenience, 


jimaking a single remittance Ins'ead of three, and enclosed check or 
LJ “ 
money order for $2.80. Same 5-clay money-back privilege applies. j 


you prefer 


Only *2:°5 Complete 


Read It 5 Days Free 


and Russell Kerr, 
Assoc. Ed. of 








Send me, for 5 days’ free examination, the 900-page MUSIC i . . 
I LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, in De Luxe Fabrikoid binding. When Musical Courier With / P Ob! ? 
it arrives, I may read it for 5 days with the understanding that if I | iMhout Cost o MIGATION 
| decide not to keep it, I may return it to you with no further obligation : 
(nherwise, I will send you only $1 as first payment, $1 one month | 
| later, and 95 cents one month after that & E N D N oO M oO N r Y 
Nan I 
i ' 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
| Addres Send no money with the coupon. When this golden-stamped, fabrikoid-bound De Luxe 
Edition is forwarded to you, merely accept it for five days’ free examination, without obligation. 
| READ IT! COMPARE IT with any book of its kind selling for 4 or 5 times its price! 
| . . Then, if you wish to return it, do so and forget the matter. If, on the other hand, you feel 
City State | it opens up to you a new world of musical appreciation, understanding. and pleasure, send us 


$1 one month later, and 95 cents one month after 
its former price, $6.00.) 

the cost of the stamp. 
111 Eighth Avenue, 


only $1 and the balance in two payments 
that (Only $2.95 in full, instead of 

You risk nothing in mailing this coupon except 
at once? NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. K10, 


Will you mail it 
New York City. 





